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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the results of the 
investigation of the President »s Commission on the Status of Faculty 
Women at Indiana State University . The study indicates that 
discrimination in varying degrees does exist on the Indiana state 
University campus, a condition that has been declared 
unconstitutional by the Federal government . Recommendations are made 
to alleviate discriminatory practices at the institution* Among these 
recommendations are the following: (1) the university shall reassert 
its support of the Civil Rights Act, declaring that it shall not 
discriminate against persons on the basis of sex or marital status in 
hiring, promotion, tenure, salary, or in any other area; (2) the 
President shall require departments or schools with few or no women 
to examine the national degree lists and actively seek qualified 
women when appropriate; (3) the administration should conduct 
periodic checks to see where women remain in^ rank longer than men in 
the departments and then examine the procedures and seek explanations 
to prove that discrimination is not at work in those departments; and 
(4) the university shall take immediate steps to remedy salary 
differentials that exist for women presently on the faculty when the 
salaries of women suffer by comparison with those of men with equal . 
training, comparable contributions to the university, and length of 
service, (Author/HS) 
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llEC0M^ENDATIONS 



The President's Comniission on the Status of Faculty Women at Indiana State 
University completed its study in July, 1972, and herewith presents the results 
of its investigation, thanking the administrative of ficers (particularly Vice 
President Hardaway), the faculty, and assorted offices of the University for their 
cooperation. The study indicates that discirimina tion in varying degrees does 
exist on the Indiana State University campus, and the Gomraii,sion thus recommends 
that the following points be considered by President Rankin: 

I. Policy 

A« The University shall re-assert its support of the Civil Rights Act:, 
declaring that it shall not discriminate against persons on" the 
basis of sex or marital status in hiring, promotion^ tenure, salary, 
or in any other area, unless it is in violation of the University 
nepotisim policy. 

B. The President should appoint a person from his staff or from the 
faculty who has the trust of the faculty and an interest in the 
problems of women, a person witb free access to the president and 
all university personnel and the authority to function as an 
affirmative action person, : to 'shepherd the recomniendations in this 
report, and to conduct an annual review of the status of faculty 

^ womea on the Univer.sity campus. This person's appointment, the 

duties afid responsibilities of the office, the extent of authority ; 
in the position, and the accessibility of the individual to all 
concerned parties should be announced formally to all faculty mem- 
• bers, and especially to all faculty women, to be frequently and 

.widely publicised thereafter. 

C. The University should impose appropriate sanctions upon per5>onnel . 
who are found to discriininate: against persons on the basis of sex. 



Do 



E. 



The administration and faculty should bear In mind the desirabil- 
ity of more nearly reflecting the percentage of women in the ■ 
student body in the percentage of women on the faculty and in the 
administration. Since 50 percent of our stiidents are women, some 
assurance needs to be given to them by example that women can 
function effectively and with responsible professional panaclie in 
our academic society. 

The Governor of the State of Indiana shall be requested to appoint 
more women to the Board of Trustees as vacancies arise. 



II. Hiring 



EKLC 



A. 



The President shall require departments or schools with few or no 
women to examine the national degree lists and actively seek 
qualified women where approprlaUr . The chief administrative 
officers shall rec|uire proof that such academic units have -actively 
sought and been, unab Ic to find qualifiqd women before authorizing 
the hiring of men to fill vacancies In the departments; The pro- 
cess should continue until the ratio 01 women to men in these ' 
departments somewhat refl 
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B. Departrnvents and schools should n^ake stalremen ts about "our policy in 
their recruiting ^^.ctivities to assure qualified women of our serious 
intent, 

C. All departments shall show that they have sought applicants for 
their openings without indicating sex bias, 

D. If after a period of tinie, offending departments offer excuses 
rather than results 3 the University should consider inaugurating 
a central personnel department which could fill vacancies (with, 
or in the hard core cases without , approval of department heads 
and/or their faculty). The adainis tra tion should publish 
guidelines v/hich would bring about written reports on means, 
methods, and manners utilized . 

E. The adminis trat ion should require justification from department 
chairmen if women who are hired are frequently broughtin at the 
lowest ranks or at ranks lower thra those they held at previous 
institutions. 



III. Tenure 

A. A faculty committee within each department (when practical)^ school, 
and college, should systematically review the performance of 

all untenured faculty, thereby pro tecting the untenured faculty 
and at the sauie t-'me protecting the administration from charges 
of discriminatory tenure decisions, 

B. The administration should seek responsible faculty participation 
in determining prior experience credited to new faculty members 
and insure that the credits be uniformly adminis tered throughout 
the University, 

C. Tenure requirements shall be uniformly applied to all women and men, 
with each affected faculty member informed of his status each year, 

IV, Promotion '.\ 

A, The administration should conduct periodic checks to see where 
women x-ema in in rank- longer than men in the same departments and 
then examine the procedures, and seek explanations to prove that 
discrimination is not at work in those departments , 

B, Th'>i All-University Promotions Committee shpuld coijduct a routine 
check of persons who have not ; been recommended for promotion after 

• a set period of time, paying particular attention:in the case of 
women to assessing the possibility of discrimination on the basis 

•■ of: sex. ', V 
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V. Leaves 

A. Women should be encouraged by theix"^ chairmen to apply for research 
grants and pursue professional growth in every way. 

B, A definite policy should be developed concerning maternity leaves 
rather than assume that such leaves are covered by interpretation 
or implication. Leave of absence without pay but without loss of 
position, or sick leave provision, should be clearly stated along 
with a time limit. 

" VI. Salaries 

A^ The University shall take immediate steps to remedy salary differen- 
tials that exist for women presently on the faculty, where a depart- 
ment-by-department study shows that the salaries of women suffer by 
comparison with those of men with et[ual training, comparable contri- 
butions 'to the University 3 and length of service. Mon-^y for the 
equalizing of salaries should no t come from the general salary budget 
at the expense of the men. Once salaries have been equalized, 
periodic checks by the office of the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs should see that such inequities do not recur within depart- 
ments that have been isolated as special offenders. 

B. The administration should strongly consider the attitudes of the 
faculty about salaries arid fairness of distribution as expressed 
on the survey, at the same time studying with great care the 
effects o£ the lack of a salary schedule on women' s salaries as 
shown in this report (cf. salaries at Ball State and Indiana State.) 

G. A year-by-year survey of the salaries of married faculty and single^ . 
/ faculty a la Table XXIV should be made to determine whether or not. 

sex and marital state are salary deteritiinants rather; than performance 

and ability. 

VII. Teaching Assignments and Work Load 

A, The proper authority should conduct a careful study to see whether • 
some departments regularly assign heavier teaching loads, less 
desirable teaching hours, and burdensome departmental responsibilities 
to women rather than to equally or less qualified men and move to ; 
correct such inequities . / . 

B. Women should be given equal consideration with men for summer school 
teaching, the only criteria being training and competence, not sex* 

A study of 'sunTmer Gr-'.:^^ol assignments ! ; 

ments regularly assxgri women fewer hours of teaching when salary is 
dependent on hours taught and such a practice where ;Corisistently 
shown to exist should be eliminated, : 
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Vill, Co nmiittee Assignment s 

A, Those persons responsible for making committee assignments, should 

try to reflect the proportions of women on the faculty on comniittees 
v;here possible, nob as tokenism but vhere they can make significant 
contributions to the University. 

The proper authorities should make a continuing study of the role of 
women on committees that function ou a university-wide level. 

IX, A dministrative Responsibili ties 

A. Continuing and imrnediate efforts should be made to increase the 
number of women in faculty-administrative posts as vacancies 
occur. Each case and each applicant should be examined individu- 
ally and the decision made on strictly professional bases, 

B. A prompt and careful study of the comparative salaries of women in 
administration with those of men should be conducted to prove or 
disprove the charges made to HEW by WEAL, If salary discrepancies 
attributable to discrimination exist , they should be eliminated 
immediately. 

X. Part-time Employees 

A. Provisions should be made to treat the part-time faculty con- 
sistently and with consideration. The Univers5.ty should investi- 
gate the possibility of fringe benefits for such faculty and 
implement them as fully as practicable, 

B. The University should clarify its position on one-year appointments 
and define adjunct appointments, 

XI. Faculty Spouses * 

A. Every faculty member should be treated as an individual and judged 
solely on his own merits and qualifications^ not as^^ to 
his or her spouse in any way. Salaries, promotions , teaching assign- 
ments, and faculty responsibilities should be independently handled 
and professionally exacuted, ' 

B. Credentials of a faculty spouse should be given the same considera- 

' tion as those of any other applicant, the judgment to be based solely 
on the qualificaticns of the individual. 



IT* Other Reconiinendatlons 



A. ' The University shall explore the possibility of a governnient grant 

to help the ins titution increase the participation of women at all 
, levels of the University and to include an inventor^)' of the campus 
coiTimunity to discover what resources of trained women may be avail- 
able for appointment ■ or promotion to administrative post. 

B, After studying and evaluating this report, President Rankin should 

A implement the recommendations , making the findings of the Comraission 
known to all chairmen and to any other groups that he deems appro- 
priate. • 



INTRODUCTION 



Women now constitute 52 percent of the population of the United States and 
40 percent of the working force. Projections indicate that by 1990, v;omen will 
comprise 55 percent of our population. Currently, women* s groups are advocating 
an Equal Rights Amendment to the Consititutioa: - 

Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of sex. 

Impetus to the movement came from Executive Order 11246 issued by President 
Johnson in 1964. It forbade discrimination by all federal contractors because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. Amendment of this was effected by 
Executive Order 11375, signed on October 13, 1967 , which expanded the concept to 
include discrimination based on sex. Since then, WEAL (Women^ s Eqviity Action 
League) and other women' s groups have filed more than 350 formal charges of sex 
discrimination^ more complaint s than have filed by all other minority groups com- 
bined, most of them against educational institutions. 

Some people argue that women are not truly second class citizens in the 
academic world, but those who do so need only to look carefully at any given 
institution of higher learning to risk being disabused of such illusions. In 
February, .1972, Alan Pifer, president of Carnegie Corporation and former head of 
the Institute of International Education, spoke eloquent ly about the inequities 
women face on American campuses. He pointed out that the situation today is worse 
than it was forty years ago when almost half of; all undergraduates, compared with 
today'55 38 percent were v7omen, when women earned 28 percent of all doctorates 
compared with 13 percent today , and vjhen women accounted for 28 percent of all 
college teachers against their present proper tion of 20 percent (U. S. Office of 
Education). Those women who do teach most ly staff the smaller colleges or those 
of lower prestige, or they tend to hold lower posts at front-rank colleges. He 
further emphasized that this is part of a cultural pattern: 

The enormous force of the pervasive cultural context which 
■ determines the development of women in American life has, of 
course, a direct bearing on their participation in higher 
education. It blunts their motivation to aspire to high 
intellectual and professional achievement, accustoms them to 
have low expe^: tations of themselves , and in the process of fers 
to men the very evidence of female inferiority which the male 
ego finds so -necessary to sustain itself. ■ : 

On March 20, 1972, Time pointed out that only one percent of college presidents 
are women > nearly all of them at Catholic institutions. Women serve as presidents 
of only three junior colleges in the nation. On ;^ "'.lege faculties in 1970, women 
made up approximately 20 percent of 533,000 faculty members , comprising 33 percent 
of the instructors, 20 percent of the assistant prof essors, 15 percent of the 
associate professors , and 9 percent of the full prof essors . Tiine also reported , ■ 
that educational achievement does not lead to equal income, at some institutions 
the differential between men and women of equal training and experience being 
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betv;oen 20 percent and 40 percent. In point of fact, this is clearly borne out " 
by, the discouraging report that the American Council on Education, a private 
research group, issued, shov;ing that only t^'/o 'years ago, 63 percent of faculty 
women v;ere paid less than $10,000 a year v/hile only 28 percent of faculty men 
earned less than that. Despite this fact, bet^.;een 1965 and 1970, while the total 
number of doctorates earned incrv?.ased 63.8 percent, the increase among men was 
only 60.6 percent compared v/ith 87.9 percent aaont women, or 14,897. 

Aware of the grov/th of interest in the role of women on campus. President 
Alan C. Rankin met with his newly formed Commission on the Status of Faculty 
Women on March 15, 1971, and charged it V7ith iTiaking a thorougli investigation of 
the status of faculty women at Indiana State University, considering all points 
of view and specific faculty concerns. The ten-member Commission, jointly 
appointed by the Faculty Senate and President Rankin, was composed of Howard 
Black, Byron Brown, Glen Brovm, Julia Curtis, v:ynnie Ford, Effie Hunt, Frank Jerse, 
Mildred Lemen, Margaret Rowe, and Gladys Taylor. An eleventh member, Janet Mc 
Carthy, vjas appointed by President Rankin in response to a request for a repre- 
sentative of the faculty women whose husbands are also on the Indiana State Univer- 
sity faculty. Vice President Hardaway, v/hose 1970-71 study "The Status of Women 
on the Faculty of Indiana State University" (Appendix I) was distributed to the 
Commission members for their study, V7as assigned to the Commission as a resource 
person. President, Rankin proposed various areas of possible investigation: 

Equity of salaries 
Membership on committees . 
Promotions , leaves , benefits, etc. 
Women in administrative positions 

Reasonable balance of staff in academic departments 
Other factors deemed pertinent by the Commission 

' ,> , ■ 

The Commission set to work, supported by President Rankings strong statement 
in his annual address to the faculty on the State of the University on May 26, 
1971, publicly declaring his desire for a thorough and impartial study of the 
status of faculty women. Voluminous material was gathered 'systematically , including 
some- from the faculty by a questionnaire (Appendix II) , accompanied by a cover 
letter from President Rankin and an invitation from the chairman of the Commission 
to send privileged coimnents to the Commission under separate cover . Statistics . 
for the study came from Vice President Hardaway^s office both on request and 
voluntarily. In October the Commission handed President Rankin a progress report 
(Appendix III) . 

On November 29, 1971, Margaret: Gates of V/EAL, in a letter to Elliot 
Richardson. Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, accused 
Indiana StatG University of sex discrimination. On December 14, 1971, President 
Rankin, with the concurrence of James R. Bash, Chairman of the Faculty Senate, 
and Effie Hunt, Chainuan of the Commission, invited HEW to visit Ind 
University to examine the validity or falsity of the charges made. On February 
2, 1972, an official of HEW .acknowledged receipt of . President Rankin' s invitation, 
but to date the visit has not been for thcoming. The following is the report of 
the Commission together with its recommendations , albeit too long delayed because 
of thG frailties of the Commission chairman, to whom the , subcommittee chairnien 
submitted their reports in December, 1971. 
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Is^oTnen Facult:y and St:udcnL3 nt Indiana Stiate Un?lvGrsit:v 

Margaret }• i:rson, Assistant Dean of Arts and Sciences at Indiana University 
and Chairman of Comraittee W of AAUP for the State of Indiana, in Hay, 1972, com- 
pleted a study entitled "Sex Discriinina tion in Indiana^s Colleges and Universities 
A Survey." She found no evidence of discrimination in the admission policies of 
the state-supported universities, but there were some interesting discrepancies 
that possibly could be indicative of sex discrimination on the faculties at the 
s tate- supported schools: 

TABLE I 

Comparison of Men and Women Faculty in the Four 
State Universities, Spring, 1972 

^ Percentage 
Men Women Total of Women 



S tate-suppor tod Uni- 
versities (lU, ISU, 
Ball State, Purdue) 



Professor 


1474 


116 


1590 


77„ 


Associate Professor 


1349 


198 


1547 


137o 


Assistant Professor 


1709 


437 


2146 


20% 


Instructor 


335 


306 


641 


487o 


Totals 


4857 


1057 


5924 


18% 



Ball State University and Indiana State University are more comparable with 
each other than they are with Indiana University and Purdue. The comparative 
percentages of women on the s taff in the various ranks of Ball: State and ISU 
(Indiana State University" figures omit Evansville and the Laboratory School to 
form the same base as that of Ball State) are sho\m in Table H, 

: , : ..TABLE 11 



Comparison 


of Men and Women Faculty at ISU 
: Ball state 


and BSU, 


Spring, 
Indiana 


1972 

State . 




Men 


Women 


Percentage 
of Women 


Men 


Women 


Percentage 
of Women 


Professor 


125 


26 


17 7o - 


134 


16 


10.7% 


Assoc, Professor 


131 


29 


• 18% 


157 


27 


14.7% 


Asst.. Professor 


227 


67 


23% 


198 


50 


■ 20. iz 


Instructor 


54 


55 


50% 


79 


52 . 


39.7% 
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vnien H vans vi lie and the Laboratory School faculties are included in the. Indiana' 
State figures, the percentages of v/omen in eaclr rank are 11 percent, 15 percent, 
23 percent, and 46 percent, still below those for Ball State. VJidiout the Labor- ' 
atory School and Evansville faculties, women make up 20 percc it of the Indiana 
State faculty. When they are included , women comprise 24 percent of the faculty, 
compared with 25 percent at Ball State. 



How did Indiana State reach its present faculty percentages? A rough 
analyiiis of faculty women employed at Indiana State University over a forty-year 
period, based partly on data compiled by Dr. Hardaway and partly from college 
catalogues, shoves some interesting trends . As far as possible, an attempt has 
been made to duplicate the criteria employed in the Hardaway Report (Appendix I, 
page 2), but some variance is unavoidcible. The figures closely approximate the 
picture given in the ca talogues , however . 



TABLE III 

Percentage of Faculty Women at ISU From 1930 to 1971 



1930 



1935 



1940 



1945 



1950 



Of a total 


faculty 


of 


81, 28 


V7e'»'e women , 




Men ■ 




Women 


% Women 


Professor 


27 




5 


15.67o 


Associate 


12 




.2 


14.37c, 


Assistant 


9 




15 


62,5% 


Ins tructor 


5 




6 


54.57o 


Of a total 


faculty 


of 


93, 41 


V7ere women . 




Men 




Women 


7, Women 


Pro fessor 


29 




9 


23.77o 


Associate 


5 




4 


44.47o 


Assistant 


13 




"i ' 


51.97o 


Ins tructor 


5 




14 


73.77o 


Of a total 


faculty 


of 


111. . 53 


were women 




. Men 




Women 


7o Women 


Professor 


28 




9 


24.37o 


Associate 


12 




12 


50.07o 


Assistant 


17 




10 


37.07o 


Instructor 


7 




22 


75.97, 


Of a total 


faculty 


of 


114, 56 


were v7omen. 




Men 




Women 


7. 17 omen 


Professor 


• 17 




11 


39.37o 


Associate 


11 




10 • 


47.67. 


Assistant 


16 




8 


33.37 


Instructor 


14 




27 • 


65.9% 


Of a total 


faculty 


of; 


141, 65 


were women 




Men 




Women 


% Women 


Professor 


21 




10 


32.3% 


Associate 


19 




' 15 


:44.1% 


Assistant 


21 




20 


48.8% 


Instructor 


15 




20 


57.4% 



. 44% 



.47% 



49% 



46% 



erJc 
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1955 ;0f a total faculty: of 147, 66 A^era women . . • / 42% 



1960 , Of a total faculty of 239, 65 were v/omen , . . . 27% 



1965 Of a total faculty of 472; 115 were women . . . 24.3% 



Of a total 


f acul ty 


of 


147 66 






Men 




rV Will Vi^ L 1 ' 




Pro f GS sor 


27 




6 


1 R 97 


As s ocia t e 


21 




1 4 


*-r ^,v » VJ /o 


Assis tant 


24 




28 


53.87c 


Instructor 


12 




18 


60.07c 


Of a total 


f acu l^v 


of 


239, 65 


W L. JL Vv W 1 1 1 ^ L I 




Men 




Women 


7 I'TomPn 

/o WlilO Li 


Professor 


^~45 




6 


11 87 

JL i> • (J /o . 


Associate 


43 




16 


27 17 


Assistant 


67 




25 


27.2% 


Instructor 


19 




18 


48.67o 


Of a total 


faculty 


of 472, 115 






Men 




Women 


7 rAl/^mf^T^ 


Profes sor 


84 




12 


1 9 S7 


As SO cia te 


100 




19 


16 07 


Assistant 


124 




43 


25.17o 


Instructor 


49 




41 


45.67o 


Of a total 


f Q,cu].ty 


of 


7.53, 189 






Men 




Women 


7 t J om r\ 


Profess or 


120 




13 


^ • O /o 


Associate 


147 




27 


15 57 


Assistant 


192 




61 


24 1% 


Instructor 


105 




88 


• 45.6% 


Of a total 


faculty 


of 


776, 184 


were wornen 




Men 




Women 


7o Women 


Professor 


136 




16 


10.67o 


Associate 


158 




28 


15.17o 


Assistant 


204 




64 


23.97o 


Instructor 


94 




76 


47.5% 



1970 Of a total faculty of 753, 189 were women . . . 25% 



1971 Of a total faculty of 776, 184 vere women . . . 23% 



During Lhe , 1930' s , the percentage of women climbed steadily, reaching a peak of 
49 !percent in 1945 . For twenty years after World War II and the return of 
veterans to: school and the labor force, the number of woiiien reinained fairly con- 
stant on the ISU faculty while the percentage declined. Stated statistically, 
between 1945 when 49 percent of the faculty were women and I960 when 27 percent 
were ;Women, there was a 22 percent drop, with the greatest drop of 15 percent 
occurring between 1955 and 1960. Since then, ' a decrease has been consistent. 
Obviously, with more women in the labor pool (sec U. S. statistics):, the trend 
can and should be halted and reversed. Las t spring women,: gained slightly through 
^ promotions, with improved percentile representation in the two upper ranks. (See Tables 
IV, IV-B, and IV-C). The intersecting patterns shovj the changing distribution- 
of women through the ranks during the past forty years . It ■ is obvious that the ; 
improvement of 1971 xvas tenuous and fragile since it has been of f set by the pro- 
motions patterns in tho; spring of 1970 (see Tables XIII and XIV and by the fact that 
there are t\70 percent fewer women on campus this year than las t (see Table xv-C) • A 

O 
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coeducational institution cannot afford to be lax in recruiting qualified women 
faculty, ihcreasing their proportionate number; on : the campus, and ensuring their 
advancement throupl^ ^"^ "» rnnks at a rate equal to that of men and with a comparable 
_salary.\^ ■ '•■ ? '.' ■[ ' ., 

; Tables r.i! .y.ic the f acuity, of Indiana S^':^te University on the basis 

of rank, sex/ au ; , of assignment for the 1971-72 academic year. When those ■ 
two tables are. compared with Table II of the Hardav/ay Report (Appendix T , pp. 4-5) , 
one : notices : several changes . A comparison of the 1970-71 faculty- assignments 
(excluding Evansville) V7ith the 1971-72 assignments appears in Table VII. 

: As the percentage .of women on the faculty has tended to stabilize somewhat 
over the past seven years (Appendix I, Table I) , , so have the percentage of under- 
graduate v/omen, but at 45 percent rather than at 22 per cent (Table VIIT), The ele- 
ment of quality has been ignored in the quantitative basis used in Table VIII, how- 
ever. A study by Dr. Osm.on of the S tudent Adminis trative Services shov/s tliat 
included in that 45 percent of the s tudent body are most of the better students^ 
For instance, 75 percent of the freshmen women-enter college with higher high 
school grades than those of their male counterparts . Moreover , 45 percent of the 
women who enter the i University s tay on for degrees in contrast to 40 percent of 
the men. Eventually 60 percent^ of the women who enter proceed to degrees as 
, against 50 percent of the men. Examination of the dean/ s lists at any particular 
semester or; a look at the oy era 11 GPA' s confirm what is obvious at Honors Day and 
on; graduation day--that academic honors frequently go to the women students . In 
the School of Graduate Studies , women comprise near ly one half of the student 
body. The small number of women on the graduate faculty in the University offers 
them' little encouragement by example to continue toward theix; doctorates, even in 
the fields traditionally designated as "female fields, "particular ly if they hope 
for probable recognition and advancement in careers coinmensurate with the effort 
and; expense of energy involved in seeking terminal degrees. More v/omen on the 
faculty would of fer more incentive to women students to seek intellectual growth 
and the full development of their potential. The American Association of Univer- 
sity VJomen advocates a faculty that reflects the male-female ratio in the student 
body. 
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TABLE IV-C 

The Percentage of Women, on the Faculty 1930-1971 
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TABLE VII 

Analycis of Faculty of ISU on the Basis of Rank, Sex, 
and Type of Assignment for the 1971-72 Academxc Year 



a. The number 
The number 



of male pro <^;!^ntv ^ * acrcased by 16 
of iLiinala professors increased by 3 



b. The number of male associate: prof essors increased by II * 
The TBiSimber of female associate prof essors increased- by 1/ 

c. The immber of male assistant professors increased by 0 
l?he ii^^iber of :female assistant prof essors increased by 1 

cU, The nToimber of inale ins true tors decreased by 7 

The number of female ins true tors decreased by 12 

e. Percemtage of women who hold ins tructor's rank was 41.3% 

Perceratage of men v7ho hold ins tructors ' rank was ; 16,8% 



Percenitage of "^^Ko bol-d onery 35,5% 

Pearcentage o f men who hoUd one-year appointments was - 6 o 1%. 

g:. P'enrcentrage of itziotal faculty that were men , 1970-71 was 75/5% 

J^rcen:t:age of total faculty that are rnen, 1971-7 2 is 76.8% 

An Increase of 1.3% 

K.. Pefrcenfeige of tiaCal facul.t^^ that were women , 1970-71 was 24.5% 

P^rcenitage of tLoital faculty ; that are women , 1971-72 is 23.5%, 

A decrease of 1.3% 

Some i0if the changes caxi be shown in the following way as well: 

Losses - -Res ignat ions , 

Ret±r:als,:]Deaths, Trans- Promotioix^ 

fers^ to Administration ^ Additions in 1971 



Professors ^ 

Male 5 7 17 

Female 0 Q 3 

Associate Prssfessors: 

Male 4 14 22 

Female 1 1 5 

Assistant Professors 

Male 7 31 6 

Female 11 5 3 

Inntructors 

Male 27 16 

Fmtii le 23 18 

TOTALS 

Male ■ m> ' ■ ■ . 68 (^25) 45 

O Female ^ 24 (-11) 11 
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HIRING PriACTICES 

Between 1965: and 1970 in the United States, women earned 12.62 porcent of 
the 118,012 doctorates awarded. Some sources indicate that during the same 
period^ women earned 20 percent to 25 percent of all terminal degrees of every 
kind. The 14,897 doctorates earned by women represent an 87.9 percent increase 
over the five-year period.-- At Indiana State University , 51 women (27.7; percent) 
hold earned doctorates,--'' well above the 13.32 percent of the doctorates earned 
by/ v7omen in the highest recorded year in the last ten, 1969-70, v;hen 3,980 of 
the 29 , 872 earned doctorates went to women. Since the doctorate is the form of 
terminal degree that Indiana State v/oinen have sought , other forms of terminal 
degrees have been ignored in this study as far as possible. It is pertinent, 
itioreover, to note that less than • 2 percent of all women who hold some kind of 
terminal degree fail to enter the labor force v/ithin ten years of the date of 
their attaining their degrees. Thus we may safely say that a reservoir of qual- 
ified women exists for those who seriously wish to recruit women, although not 
all women with terminal degrees choose to enter the educational field any more 
than do men. Hen earned 87.38 percent of the doctorates granted in the nation 
during the same five-year period, but at Indiana State, 352 men; (51 percent) hold 
doctorates, well belov; the national norm. Fifty percent of the men at IS U hold 
appointments in the upper tc/o ranks in comparison with 25 percent of the 
women. ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■■ - , - 

^ Table III. of the Hardav/ay Report (Appendix I) compares the percentages of 
women at ISU in various, departments with the national percentages of women at- 
taining-..teniiinal degrees . A look at the updated statistics"-'-^^^^^ shows that of 
the 84 women on the faculty; of the College of Arts and Sciences in 1971-72, 30 
(34.5 percent) have their doctorates . Of the 51 women above the rank of instruc- 
tor, 59 percent hold the doctorate. The 84: women represent 18 percent of the 
total faculty of the College, a decline of three (1 percent) from the 1970-71 
total. The six departments which had no women in 1970-71 (Art, Chemistry, History, 
Philosophy, Physics, and Psychology) still have no women although in every case 
the percentage of v7omen earning doctorates in those disciplines increased in 
1963-70, according to the official figures provided by the U. S. Of fice of Educa- 
tion. ■ 

Intere:: tingly enough, the Mathematics Department has no women with doctoral 
degrees, although the national percentage increased from 6.39 to 6.8 during the 
above period, and the Sociology Department has none although the perceutages of 
women obtaining doctorates in that area rose from 15.96 to 19.7. Both lost one 
women during the past year. In the Foreign Languages Department — which lost two 
women during the pas t: year --only one of the four full- time women has a doctorate 
although the percentage of doctorates earned in the area by women was 32. The 
departnient has 20 members., 80 percent men. In English and Political Science, 



: r ^ The figures come from Earned Degrees Coirferred , U. S. Of fice of Education* 
•sVVc If one omits the Laboratory School women:, 35.2 percent of the women 
teaching at Indiana State have their doctorates. On the same base, 54 percent of _ 
the men have doc torates . 

■iV'-vvr xn Appendix IV are the complete figures for the department s in each 
school or college. . - 
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the national percentages of women who received doctorates were 30.3 and 10.6 
respectively :» but the percentage of women with such degrees in each departoent 
on our campus is 10 . 8 and 4. 76 respectively. In Life Science on the national 
scale in 1968-70, the percentage of doc torn tes awarded to women was 14.8, but at 
ISU the percentage of women in Life Sciences v/iLh the doctorate is only 3.5. 
Over one third of the doctorates in Library Science go to women but only 16.7 
percent of the doctorates at Indiana State are held by women. And so in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, it would seem that on the national scene women 
with doctorates are available in much greater percentages than they are repre- 
sented on our campus. If this is true of doctorates , it is surely als'o true 
that many women without terminal degrees are also availab le in the labor pool. 
The argument that qualified women are not available does not seem to be borne ; 
out by the statistical 

TABLE IX 

Percentages of Women Holding Terminal or Doctoral Degrees in Selected Disciplines 



Art ) 

Chemistry 

His t ory 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Psychology 



7o of Terminal 
Degrees Earned 
by Women, 1958-68 

39.71 

6.37 
11.47 
11.14 . 

1.91 
18.83 



7o of Doctoral 
Degrees Earned 
by -Women, 1968-70 

27.92* 

7.66 
13.25 
12.3 
^ 2.5 
22.6 



7o of ISU 
Women in 
Department 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



* Note the distinction between terminal and doctoral in this figure. 



Of the eleven women on the faculty of the School of Business in 1971-72, 
five (45 . 5 percent) have termina 1 degrees , doctorates in all cases . The eleven 
v7omen represent 26 percent of the total faculty of the school, a decline of one, 
or 3 percent, of the 1970-71 totals. During 1968-70 , women earned 4*4 percent 
of the terminal degrees awarded in Business; 11.6 percent of the terminal degrees 
in the School, of Business are held by women, well above the national average of 
degrees earned by ' women. . 



\. Of the 56 women on the faculty of the School' of Education in 1970-72, ten 
(17.9 percent) have terminal degrees .' The 56 women represent 35 percent of the 
total faculty of the school, a decline of one or 1 percent of the 1970-71 figures 
If the Laboratory School, where no women have doctorates, is omitted the ten with 
terminal degrees represent 58.8 percent of . the women on the faculty of the School 
of Education but only 10 per cent of ; the total faculty. In all, the 17 women in 
the School of Education represent only 17 . 2 percent of the whole faculty . In 
the Department of Education, 21.2 percent of. the doctorates awarded in 1968-70; 
went to women, but neither of the tv/o women in the department at ISU has the doc- 
torate, a curious situation. The 22. 2 percent of women doctorates in Educational 
Psychology ranks well with the 25.8 percent of doctorates women earned nation- 
wide in 1968-70. In Special Education, however , the 7.7 percent of the women 
doctorates at ISU is not impressive beside the 23 .8 per cent of the doctorates on 
the national level awarded to women during the above-mentioned period. Neither 
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is the 21.4 , percent of women doctorates in Elementary Education when compared 
with the 40.9 percent granted to v/omen on the national yccne during the same 
two-year period. In Secondary Education, the 7.9 percent of women with doctorates 
at ISU ranks with the 13. 1 percent on the national scale. None of the 39 women 
at the Laboratory School has a terminal degree. , ' \ 

: Of the twenty women on the faculty of the School of HPER in 1971-72^ five 
have doctorates, or 25 percent. The twenty women i-epresent 29. 7 percent of the 
total faculty of the school, a decline of three or 5 percent of the 1970-71 
figures . 

One (7,7 percent) woraan of the thirteen on the faculty of the School of 
Nursing in 1971-72 has a terminal degree. The thirteen women represent- 100 
percent of the total faculty of the school, , an increase of one over the previous 
year's total,. The School of Technology has no women on its faculty although 3 
percent of the doctorate;? awarded from 1968-70 in the field of Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education were awarded to women. In suinmary, it seems that the most v 
glaring inequities between the "number and percentages of women availabl 
of national statistics and those on the ISU facult/ seem to exist in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. Although it makes such a conclusion no less lamentable, 
this is not unlike the national picture as .reported in the Wall Street Journal 
in June, 1971: - 

. . /faculty women tend to be clustered in such traditionally female 
fields as home econornics, education, nursing and the social services-- ; 
vhile men dominate the more prestigious liberal arts and sciences. . , 

But curious discrepancies also exist in ;the School of Education as well and should 
be of concern to the University's administrators. 

Having shown that more women seem to be available than are found on our 
cainpus in terms of percentages, it is per tine^n^^ the hiring practices 

in seeking reasons for the current i situation. The Comniission sought the opin^^^^ 
of the faculty on hiring practices at Indiana State by means of a questionnaire 
and then thx'ough a second questionnaire the opinions of the chairmen of the 
various university departments. 

^On the faculty questionnaire, of the men v/ho responded to that series of 
questions, tri^o and one-half times more indicated that they learned, of the opening 
at ISU by "word of mouth" than through a placement bureau. On the other hand, 
four times more women heard of the positions they occupy by "word : of mouth" than 
through a placement bureau. Over half of the v^omeh who responded believed that 
they were hired at a lower salary; in their departments than appointees of the 
opposite sex with equal qualifications. Only sixteen of 227 men who responded 
to that question felt that they ; were hired at a lower salary than the women with 
equal qualifications in their departments. In English 7 of 10 women felt that ^ 
they had been hired at lower salaries , in Mathematics 3 of 4 (the. chainnan of 
the Mathematics Department did not return his questionnaire) , in Laboratory 
School 7. out of 11, in the library 6 of 10, in Women^s Physical Education 12 of 
15, in. Life Sciences 1 of i, in Educational Psychology 2 of 2, in the School of 
Business 2 of 4, in Home Economics 5 of 9 . Of those who had held one -year 
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appointments, only 5 of 23 men felt tliat this condition was so because of dis- 
crimination; The offending departments here were Economics , Mathematics, 
Accounting, and Special Education among the women; Anthropology and Art among^ 
the men. Such attitudes are interesting -even if simply tha t--attitudes . 

::More; significant in the matter of liiring was the survey completed by 
department chairmen.*'^ Of the 42 distributed, 3 were returned but; not completed, ^ 
5 were- par tially completed , and 3 were not returned at all (Ma thematics,: Foreign ' 
Languages , and Vocational Technology) / None of th^^ many opinions admitted or 
appeared to indicate conscious discrimlnatbry practices within the areas included 
on the survey. For example, 32 chairmen declared that they'liad made an effort 
to recruit v7omen staff; -4 said that they had not. Vacancies were advertised 
through professional organizations by 30 chairmen, but only through personal con- : 
tacts by 6 others. In -response to the question "In recent years have you of fered 
positions to women, only to have these u^omen turn them down?'| 14 chairmen said 
yes, 22 said no. Only 3 reported resistance from departmental members when a 
woman V7as intervievjed, while 22 decla^^^^ chairmen recommended \vomen 

for appointments, only one reported resistance from the administrate on, and thati . 
one instance perhaps not because of her sex. Thirty-three chairmen determined 
rank for the person to be hired on the ba.sis of experience, education, and 
training, while to a great degree sa.lary :was determined by present rank and ^ 
salary, comparisons with the salaries of the existing staff . To the question 
about whether ; women were hired^t lower ranks than men v/ith equal .qualifications, 
27 chairmen flatly said no while 9 either did not answer or declared the question , 
inappropriate. The same response held about salary differentiation. Of the five ' 
chairmen who have had bccasion to handle a request for maternity leaves for faculty 
members, two of them granted the leave and one asked the woman to resign. All 
but 5 of the chairmen indicated that they would approve of a university-wide 
policy governing maternity leave 

The problems associated with faculty women whose husbands are also employed 
by the university will be treated la ter in .the study, but one can assume with ^ : 
some degree of assurance that the^ pool of highly trained women among faculty^ wives 
limited in their mobility by their husbands ' positions on the faculty, is often a 
tempting source of exploitable labor. Such women are frequently of fered temporary 
positions or positions at lov/er ranks than are commensurate with their training ■ 
and experience. "" 

Hiring at the higher ranks often reflects the "©Id buddy system." On the 
other hand, women: at Indiana State as at -other universities usually must v7ork 
their way up through the ranks, thus proving themselves to their chairmen. This 
is borne out by the fact that between 1964. and 1972 only /one woman has been hired 
at the rank of full professor-'-and that in a field where there were neither men 
in competition for the job nor male colleagues to be of fended , nursing— while 41 
men were hired at that rank. Such a persistent pi'actice obviously suggests a 
most revealing attitude toward recruiting women ; from outside the university. 
In the past, some women were hired at lower ranks than they held at other 
institutions, a practice unfortunately not confined only to those womeu who 
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* Appendix V is a copy of the questions included on the questionnaire sent" 
to the chairmen. 
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iicld full professorships elsciwhere but also to those at lower ranks as well. To 
move J women should not have to face more professional hazards than men do, par- 
ticularly hazards such as loss of rank even though it may not entail loss of 
salary.'^ 

TABLE X 

Comparison, of Men and Women Faculty Hired as Full Professors 



E ffective Male Female 

1964 3 0 

1965 5 .0 

1966 2 0 

1967 4 0 

1968 0 

1969 4 0 

1970 1 1 (Dr. Harriet Reeves) 

1971 7 0 



^''f Includes two academic deans 



In summary, an examination of the hiring practices at Indiana State indicates 
that more qualified women are available on the national scene than are being hired 
for regular faculty positions, that department chairmen encounter more resistance 
from their own departments than from the administration in hiring women, that 
liiring men at top-rank positions contrasts sharply with the laborious movement 
through the ranks for v/omen, and that many women feel Chat they were hired at lower 
salaries than the men v/ith equal qualifications in their depar*:ments. 



* One example which illustrates this point is that one hu'4^band-wife combi- 
nation hired in recent years came from a school where both held the rank of full 
professor, the wife also holding an administrative post. They were employed at 
Indiana State, the husband as a full: professor and chairman of a department , the . ; 
wife as an associate professor in another departmentc It was six years before the 
wife received promotion to full professor although like her husband she held her 
doctorate when she came to ISU. 
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TREATMENT OF WOMEN FACULTY AT INDIANA STATE * 

Retenti on and Tenure 

Once hired, faculty members are faced with the problems of retention and 
ultimately tenure. Tenure, until recently a requisite for promotion and still 
a basis for security, has become a critical issue among faculty, particularly 
among those concentrated in the lov;er ranks. The Commission, while studying the 
problem of women's remaining statistically in rank longer than men, discussed the 
possibility that women suffer froiD allegedly inconsistent and discriminatory 
evaluations of ''service" credit for experience prior to employment at Indiana 
State University, The Commission constructed questions for the survey on this 
issue, and the returns (see Appendix II) indicated that (1) 55 percent of the 
V7omen respondents had not been informed of tenure regulations at the time of 
their employment V7hile 77 percent of the male respondents declared that they 
had^been informed; (2) only 19 percent of the woinen respondents believed that 
faculty were given the same credit evaluation for equivalent previous experience 
while 32 percent of the men believed that there had been consistent evaluation; 
(3) 55 percent of the women respondents were apparently aware of irregularities 
in granting tenure at ISU while only 36 percent of the men declared awareness 
of such irregularities; and (4) 35 percent of the women respondents believed 
that there is discrimination on the basis of sex in granting tenure in contrast 
to only 18 percent of the men v;ho believed that such discrimination existed. 

Pinpointing this area, therefore, as one on which there is great difference 
of opinion between men and v7omen on the staff, the Commission requested an official 
clarification of the administration's interpretation of *'five years of full-time 
service.** Vice President Townsend responded to the request for clarification on 
May 11; acting upon instructions of the tenure sub-coinmit tee, the chairman of 
the Commission sent a second letter on May 20 asking for further clarification 
of specifics. Vice President Townsend responded on July 27, attaching a raerao- 
randum from Assistant Vice President Boyle, d;ated July 2 (Appendix VI). The 
administration' s interpretation remains "a matter of judgment" and tends tox>7ard 
;"perraiissiveness** rather than "restriction,*! ** Permissive" interpretations may 
be V7orking to the advantage of some, but others may be facing a more stringent 
interpretation and evaluation, consequently suffering the penalty of being 
retained longer in rank. 

In order to insure consistency of interpretation, a faculty committee 
within each department, school, and/or college should: (1) review previous 
experience; (2) evaluate the performance at ISU; (3) submit written recommendations 
to, department chairmen who in turn will infonu the untenured faculty members of 
the decision of the committee. * . 

When the information from Table 11 is added to Table V of the Hardaway 
Report (Appendix I, page 10) we can see that since 1965, 364 men and 104 women ; 
have attained tenure.^ Of those who have achieved tenure during that time, 22 
percent have been women, almost exactly the same percentage as that of women 
faculty members on the total faculty/ Interestingly enough, however, 55 of the 
104 women v;ho have been tenured since 1965 were tenured as instructors, a very 
different picture from that of the men where only 56 of the 364 or approximately 
one sixth were tenured as instructors. That fact alone is an eloquent comment on 
♦-^^^ unequal spread of women through the ranks and offers a real possibility of 
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danger to women at Indiana State if a policy were adopted by which instructors 
were denied tenure in the university. 

TABLE XI 

Number of Faculty Attaining Tenure Bet\';een 1965 and 1973 

72-73 72-73 Totals 1965-1973 

Rank • Male Female Male Female 



Professors 7- 0 38 1 

Associate Professors 15^* 1 80 15 

Assistant Professors 18' 3 171 32 

Instructors 12 9 66 55 

Evansville 9 1 9 1 

Totals 61 14 364 104 

* Includes one administrator 

Promotion 

Possible sex discrimination in promotion was investigated by comparing the 
average length of time in rank before men and v7omen were promoted and the number 
of times men and women applied for promotion before being successful. Data 
gathered by Dr. Hardav/ay show that from 1966 through 1970 women who had been pro- 
moted had been retained longer in rank than men, with the exception of promotions 
at the rank of instructor. At the associate level, men averaged 5.3 years in 
rank before promotion while women averaged 6,22 years; at the assistant level, 
men averaged 3.89 years while, v/omen averaged 6.06. At the instructor to' assist- 
ant level, men averaged 4.09 /ears while women averaged 3.88 years. 

TABLE XII . 

Faculty Promotions--1965-1970 
Men Women 

Previous Time at Time In Previous Time at Time In 

No. Experience ISU Rank No. Experience ISU Rank 

Associate Professor to Professor 

50 8.50 7.97 5.30 ^9 10.90 '9.00 6.22 

Assistant Professor to Associate 

93 6.85 4.22 3.89 18 6.25 8.50 6.06 

: -V Instructor to Assistant Professor 

33 y 4.03 4.18 4.09 21 6.88 4.12 3.88 
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That women on the instructor level have been promoted at a slightly faster 
rate than men may be attributed to the fact that women average more years of 
experience than men at this rank. Evaluating and comparing the varict> of degrees 
and advanced graduate study at the level of instructor proved too Ci:)m0.^^ for 
this study and subject to error. 

Given the sta:.istical fact that worr^ are retained in the upper r^anks 
longer than men; the Commission attempteci:;^to discover why. Publications,, one 
meains of measuring professional competenoa, docs not explain the discrepiSincy , for 
women faculty in the upper ranks at ISU publish more than their male colleagues 
(see pages 40 and 41) , 

Although the studj^ of statistics shows that women promoted from associate 
to professorial rank had achieved their terminal degrees an average of two years 
later than the men, all promoted to the professorial rank held their terminal 
degrees while exceptions had been made for the men. 

The charge that women do not put in for promotion as often as men and con- 
sequently remain in rank longer can be neither verified nor denied with our avail- 
able data. When asked on the questionnaire, however, whether they had been in- 
formed that they might qualify for promotion, 62 percent of the women replied that 
they had not been informed; 54 percent of the men had been informed. The wome.n 
were also asked if they had been encouraged to apply for promotion: 32 percent 
of the women had been encouraged while 50 percent of the men had been encouraged. 
According to these responses, it appears that departmental chaixTnen have been 
making a greater effort to inform and encourage the men to apply for promotion 
than they have exerted on behalf of the women. 

The crucial issue of possible sex discrimination in promotion lies in the 
number- of times men and women apply before being promoted. The. data (Table .XIII) 
supplied by Dr. Hardaway reveal that upon first application for the Professorial 
rank, .18.7 percent of the men are successful while only 12.5 percent of the women 
are Successful. Upon second application, 6 percent more women than men are suc- 
cessful, but the data do not reval how many; years lapsed before men and women 
applied for the second time, A greater discrepancy appears on the assistant to 
associate level: 40 percent of the men were promoted upon first application as 
against 25 percent of the vomen. Women at the instructor Vs rank are almost twice 
as successful as men upon first application, 65 percent compared to 32 percent, 
a success which has already been attributed to the women's initial disadvantageous 
condition of employment and the greater number of years of experience. When 
women do apply for promotion into the' Associate or Professorial rank, whether 
encouraged to or not by their administrators, their statistical chances for suc- 
cess on the first application are significantly less than those of men. Eventual- 
ly women achieve' the same overall rate of success as the men, but they have lost 
salary increments of one year or more that the men had received and will sustain 
a consistently lower base pay are a result. 
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Of particular interest on this portion of the study were the responses of 
the department chairmen to two questions on their questionnaire: 

17. iVre you aware of the fact tliat on the average, woinen are 
retained in rank longer than men? 

18. Can you give any possible explanation for this? 

Of the 30 cha:irrnen v;ho responded to these two questions, 19, including one of 
the women, indicated that they were not aware of this. On the other hand, 11, 
including the other v/oman, indicated that they were aware that this is true. 
Answers v/hich were more expansive on the first question than simply yes or no 
were very revealing and even a bit defensive. One said, "They also live longer," 
leaving the Ctsmmission to wonder whether this was supposed to be cause or effect. 
Another wrotei,,. "I guess I could have guessed it." Perhaps most cautious of all 
was the response, "Miss told me that this is true." 



The explanations offered rans^d from "male chauvinism," the response of 
two male members, but about chairmen other than themselves, the lack of agres- 
siveness on the part of women in pursuing advanced degrees and in seeking pro- 
mction, divided responsibilities between duties in the home and at V7ork, and 
maternity leaves (a quaint explanation considering the small number of those re- 
quested and the number of unmarried faculty women), to the blithely chauvinistic 
assertion that if the candidates had equal qualifications for a position in his 
department, it would be a toss of the coin for him to decide between hiring a 
male or female but that the lady's charm (or lack of it, we may assume since his 
is a department without women although women have degrees in his discipline) would 
decide for him. A certain defensiveness pervades many of the answers, but even 
some facetious comments do not alter the serious fact that these are the people, 
90 percent male, who arc directing the departments and who have the responsibility 
for screening credentials, initiating hiring, and pushing for promotions for, and 
in large degree determining the future of, women on/this campus. 

In the 1971-72 school year, 151 faculty members were nominated for promo- 
tion, either by themselves or 'by other members of the faculty. Approximately 
one-third of them, 53 applicants, were promoted. Looked at superficially, the 
overall role of women in the promotional patterns at ISU is deceptive. For 
example, the following table presents one view (Table XIV) , but if a person 
examines the promotional patterns over the past five years rank by rank (Table 
X7), he finds verification of the dangers implicit in the analysis made in the 
first portion of this study of promotions at Indiana State. 



TAJBLE XIII 

Promotion Data"" on the Basis of 
Sex and Number of Applications 
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Male 



No. % 



Sub 
Total 



Female 

Sub 

No. 7o Total 



Associate Professor to Full Professor 



■PromotEd on ls;t 


application 


20 


18.7 




2 


12.5 


Promo ted on 2nd 


application 


20 


18.7 




2 


25.0 


Promot£d on 3rd 


application 


9 


.8,4 




3 


18.8 


Promoted on 4th 


application 


4 


3.7 




0 




Promoted on 5th 


application 


1 


.9 


50.5 


0 




Not promoted — 1 


application 


23 


21.5 




4 


25,0 


Not promoted--2 


applications 


17 


15.9 




2 


12.5 


Not promoted — 3 


applications 


7 


6.5 




0 




Not promo ted- -4 


applications 


3 


2.8 




1 


6.3 


Not promo ted- -5 


applications 


2 


1.9 




0 




Not promoted — 8 


applications 


1 


.9 


49.5 


_0 




TOTAL 




107 


99.9 




14 


100.1 



56.3 



43.8 



Assistant Professor to Associate Professor 



Promoted on 1st 


application 


49 


40.8 




7 


25.0 


Promoted on 2nd 


application 


28 


23.3 




11 


39.3 


Promoted on 3rd 


application 


4 


3.3 




2 


7.1 


Promoted on 4th 


application 


2 


1.7 




0 




Promoted on 5th 


application 


0 




69.1 


1 


3.6 


Not promo ted--l 


application 


20 


16.7 




6 


21.4 


Not promoted--2 


applications 


9 


7.5 




1 


3.6 


Not promoted--3 


applications 


5 


4.2 




0 




Not promo ted --4 


applications 


1 


.8 




0 




Not promoted--5 


applications 


2 


• 1.7 


30.8 


__0 




TOTAL 




120 


100.0 




28 


100.0 



75.0 



•25.0 



Instructor to Assistant Professor 



Promoted on 1st application 
Promoted on 2nd application 
Promoted on .3rd application. 



14 
11 
4 



32.6 
25.6 

:9.3 



67.5 



15 65.3 
4 17.4 
2 8.7 



91.3 
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Not promoted — 1 application 
Not proinotGd--2 applications 

TOTAL 



9 20.9 
_5 11.6 32.5 

43 100.0 



1 4.3 

I 4^ 

23 99.9 



8.6 



* These data have been compiled from the files of applicants ithroughout 1967- 
1971. Historical data v/cre followed up for those who applied in 1967 to deter- 
mine whether or liow they had applied before the base year of 1967. Some of the 
faculty have been promoted twice but have not been identified on these tables. 
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TAJ3LE XIV 

Number and Percent of Faculty Applying For 
and Receiving Promotion, 1967-68 Through 1971-72 



No. of 

Men 



No. of 

Men 



7o of 
Men 



No. of 

Women 



No. of 

Women 



7o of 
Women 



Year 


Applying 


Promoted 


Promoted 


Applying 


Promoted 


Promoted 


1967-68 


72 


27 


38% 


22 


11 


50% 


1968-69 


69 


27 


39% 


14 


6 . 


38% 


1969-70 


62 


29 


47% 


19 


10 


53% 


1970-71 


106 


45 


42% 


23 


12 


52% 


1971-72 


121 


43 ' 


36% 


30 


10 










TABLE XV 








Percentage 


Successful by Rank in Applying for 


Promotion 




Academic 














Year 


Professor 


Associate 


Professor 


Assistant 


Professol 




M 


F • 


M 


F 


M 


F 


1967-68 


1% 


40% 


"54% 


50% 


67% 


45% 


1968-69 


36% 


0% 


50% 


17% 


25% 


83% 


1969-70 


33% 


25% 


56% 


63% 


54% 


100% , 


1970-71 . 


29% 


29% 


56% 


55% 


50% 


80% 


1971-72 


32% 


29% 


33% 


33% 


50% 


36% 




28.4% 


■ 27.6% 


49.1% 


■ 44% 


47.9% 


61.8% 


Proportion 














Successful 


(54/190) 


(8/29) 


(84/171) 


(20/45) 


(33/69) 


(21/34) 



On^ can sea tliat the pcrccnlzagc; of men proiTiotcd in the top two ranks is higOner than 
tkat for women. The abrupt drop in the total percentage of v/oir.en proinotcd Sn 
1972 is particularly dlsniaying when :ona remembers that the seven male prof effxSors 
appointed in 1971 and the 34 before :th em since 1964 have not had to go throAiiigh 
the promotion process but swell the top rank even further than it would he anyvjay 
through the liighcr percentage promotion pattern for men. The seriousness oi the 
low percentage of V70man promoted to the top rank is underscored v/hen it is ..coupled 
with the fact that women stay in rank longer than men. Women v;ho hope to become 
professors labor under a threefold handicap. Table XV also shoves that in (nhe past 
five years only 447o of the 45 women applying for promotion to associate professor 
have been successful. On the other hand, 61% of those applying for advancement to 
assistant professor were promoted. In the past five years 54 men have been pro- 
moted to professor, 84 to associate professor, and 33 to assistant professor, an 
overall 407o success record. When one looks only at the surface of the situation, 
he may feel that he can rest content with the 457o success women have had in the 
. past five years, but not when he looks beneath the surface. 

Another consideration should be expanded here. Our figures deal only with 
those who have "applied" for promotion, the term in use until the new concept of 
''nomination" was accepted as part of the newly adopted promotion procedures in 
1972, Often women may not apply because they lack advanced degrees or because 
they lack other professional qualifications. In m.any institutions, however, 
candidates for promotion are those who are recommended by their departments, 
where the initiation of the candidacy is not the responsibility of the candidate 
himself. Some people of both sexes may shrink 'from initiating their own nomina- 
tions for candidacy, waiting to be recommended on the basis of worth and value to 
the department. Perhaps a further study should seek to discover how many people 
who are eligible for Consideration do not apply, perhaps preferring to wait for 
nomination by a second party or perhaps feeling that the chances for success are 
slim at best. Rejection is painful; repeated rejections can destroy one's faith 
in his o\m ability as a teacher or in the good will of his departmental colleagues 
and chairman. It is easier to avoid the risk of rejection by not applying than it 
is to face v;hat can be termed failure . How many women are caught in this dileiiima 
is only a matter for speculation; given our societal attitudes toward agressive 
women, some may choose to risk loss of promotion rather than to risk offending a 
male chairman by pushing aggressively for advancement, ho\-;ever well deserved. 

In summary concerning promotion, the chief trouble areas are the assignment -^ 
of "service'' credit from previous employment and the facts that women at Indiana 
State do not receive profesisorships as an initial appointment in departments 
where there are men, and soionce appointed, they must work their way through the 
labyrinthine promotional Biaze, remaining demonstrably longer in rank than do men. 
Add to this , chairmen v7ho are admittedly- unaware that women stay in rank longer 
than m.en and the reluctance to apply for the repeated humiliation of rejection, 
and the picture is not an encouraging one, 

One-Year Appointments and Part^T ime Appointments • . 

In 1970-1971 approximately 207o of the ISU faculty v/omen were employed on 
one-year appointments with none of the benefits and safeguards of a regular faculty 
position. In the fail of 1971, there was a reduction of 3% among the women in 
this category while the men remained at the 6% level of the year before . The 
Commission wished to uncover certain attitudes of those me li and women on one-year v 
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appointnncnts and were ple:iSGd that over 60% cf the one-year appointees on campus 
responded to the survey conducted last spring, VHien asked if they had reason te 
believe that they would be offered a regular appointment, 60% of the male respomfents 
answered yes v/hile only 47% of the woinen gave the same answer. Men seemed sigaiXli- 
cantly more optimistic about a future at ISU than the women. When asked iif the 
reason they had not been offered a regular appointment had been discr iminationj, 
40% of the women replied yes and 20%, of the men also replied yes > Thus, twice tlae 
percentage of v/omen believed that they were being discriminated against v/hen com— 
pared with the men. Although these 407o represent only eight women at ISU, it is 
an attitude that should not be disregarded. Among the eight, there may be well- 
founded resentment , particularly if the respondents were in the same college, 
school, or department. A reduction in the percentage of women employed on one-year 
appointments to the present 6%> level of the men might mitigate the negative atti- 
tude among the v/omen in this category. Still another group of women find them- 
selves reliant on las t-minute student enrollments for their positions. In the 
1971*-72 school year 17 women were employed on a part-time basis v/ith Tniniinal saL-* 
aries^ maximum job insecurity, a complete lack of fringe benefits, and proCessioB-al 
uncertainty, T\</o of these women are in Art, one in I^nglish, three in Foreign 
Languages, one in Home Economics, four in Music, three in Speech, one in Laboratory 
School, one in Special Education, and one in Health and Safety, These are highly com 
petent women and some attention should be paid to their position so that they can 
lend luster to the University instead of too often serving as its victims* 

University Research Grants 

In response to a request from the Commission, the Researdh Committee of: the 
University produced' a 13-page report v/hich showed that over a ifive-year period 
13% of the applicants for research grants v/ere women; 96.37o of the applications 
were approved. By number, 26 o£ 27 applications by women were, approved while 183 of 
198 submitted by men wore approved. From this, one may say that when v/omen applied 
for research grants, they had a slightly higher rate of success than did the male 
applicants, but there was no indication in the study of the average amount of each 
grant. Since 92,4%, of the male applicants were also successful in their applications 
one may deduce that women seem not to be discriminated against in the granting of 
money for research, but one needs to know the amounts granted to make this statement 
irrefutable. During the 1970--71 school year 4% of the women on campus success- 
fully sought aid from the Research Committee as compared with 7% of the men on 
campus. The amounts of the grants av/arded were not indicated. - 

Leaves 

Interest in. research, siting, travel, and general intellectual grov7th is /also 
reflected in the use women make of the policy of leaves. Table IX of the Hardax^^ay 
Report (Appendix I, p. 15) shows the leaves of * absence of the ISU faculty on the 
basis of sex, type of leave, and duration of leaves between 1965-70. Since 196'5> 
requested leaves v;ere denied during only one year, and so it is safe to say that 
any requests for leaves-^^with or without pay — that reach the administration are 
traditionally granted. Reasoning from that premise, one can assume . that the . 
nun^ber of leaves closely reflects the number of men and women who requested them. 
The fact that the . 46 leaves granted to women in that period (1965-.1971) for graduate 
work were almost equally divided between leaves with pay and leaves without paj 
indicates serious intent on the part of women to pursue graduate work., TableiSVI 
shov7s the number of leaves granted during the six years with the reasons giveas "by • 
those requesting them. 
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TABLE XVI 



Reasons 


Given 


for Loaves 


Granted , 


1963 throuc-h 


1971 


With 
Pay 


Total 


Number of Cases 


Male . 


Without 
Pay 


With 
Pay 
1 77 


Without 
Female pay 


243 


66 




JO 


27 


309 


Research and Study 


89 


4 


85 


19 


4 


15 


108 


Graduate Work 


101 


56 


45 


46 


32 


14 


147 


Travel 


32 


1 


31 


5 


0 


5 


37 


VJriting 


18 


0 


18 


4 


0 


■ 4 


22 


Temporary Employment 


32 


28 


4 


2 


1 


1 


34 


ileal tn 


lo 


5 


13 


7 


7 


0 


25 


Family Responsibility 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


No Reason 


11 


8 


3 


5 


3 


2 


16 


Totals-A- 


3or.v 


102 


199 


90 


49 


41 


391 



•A- The number of reasons exceeds the number of individuals inasmuch as several 
indicated more than one "pux'pose for leave.'* 

Among the 243 men who received leaves during that period, 66 took them without pay, 
more often going for the academic j^ear than for one semester. Over one-half the 
women took leaves without pay . Table XVI also shows that half the women used their 
leaves, with or without pay, for graduate work. To pursue research, most women 
v;aitexl until their sabbatical years. The leave policy at Indiana State seems to be 
generous and equally available to men and vjomen, V7hatever the reason--or lack of 
reason-— for the request. In one case, a woman eligible for a sabbatical was asked 
to take her leave: V7i thou t pay since she did not "need the money** and the department 
could use it. She refused her chairman* s request. It is interesting to notice that 
the 65 leaves granted to v/oinen represents almost the same proportion of the total 
women on the faculty as the 243 leaves granted to men does to the total number of 
men on the faculty. Any refusal to grant or recommend a leave must have been on 
the departmental level and thus not recorded in this study. 

Fringe Benefits 

In the field of fringe benefits, maternity leave requests have been covered by the 
existing sick leave policy plus the fact that requests for leaves without pay are tra- 
ditionally granted, given due cause. A more formal statement of policy needs to be 
made, including' some expression of the time limits on such a leave, \7omen are eligible 
to participate on equal terms with men in the group life insurance and accidental death 
and dismembenneh't plan, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, and major medical and dental coverage 
plans. Disability benefits. apply to both men and women as do sick leave policies, 
credit union. e'lEigibility, and retirement plans. The same retirement age applies to 
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both men and women, although the only hene,£acJiovs of the provision for one-year ex- 
tensions beyond the retirement age in recent years have been men. Studies that seem 
to indicate that retirement plans based on actuarial tables actually militate against 
women — TIAA benefits are 16% less annually for women than for men, for instance; 
Social Security benefits are less for v/omen, just as are the Teachers Retirement 
Fund benefits that accrue from the annuity portion of the investment-prelate to 
topics that are not within the jurisdiction of the University nor within its power 
to change. It might be pointed out that in comparison with Ball State University's 
fringe benefit program, certain aspects of our program are superior and others could 
be changed to benefit the whole faculty and not just the women: 

!• Ball State University pays the whole premium for TIAA, confined to the 
supplemental plan, building to a $1500 annuity at age 66. At Indiana 
State those on the supplemental plan pay one fourth. 

2. At Ball State Univers ity money for faculty travel is budgeted to 
colleges and distributed to each Dean,, vAo allows professional 
travel up to $100 per each full -time faculty member. An esti- 
mated 74% o£ the faculty took advantage of the funds last year, 

3. In summer school at Ball State 80% of the full-time faculty 
teaches during the summer at a salary of 1/7 per five week 
term. 

4. Ball State, like Indiana State, does not pay moving expenses for 
new faculty, but neither does it provide free tuition for fami- 
lies, neither spouse nor children. 

5. In 1970-71, 34 sabbatical leaves v;ere granted in a faculty of 
836, all of them for research. For teacher improvement assign- 
ments 52 leaves were granted on Faculty Research Grants and 
Creative Teaching Grants, amounting to $23,000. Summer Research 
Grants amount to 2/9 of academic year pay for 10 weeks . 

Travel funds at Indiana State are administered by departiiient chairmen with the 
approval of the deans but with no provision for guaranteeing a set amount to each 
faculty member per year for prof essional travel , Such situations where subjective 
judgments may prevail always allow for the possibility of unequal treatment. 
Faculty attitudes in these matters, as expressed in the questionnaire (items 30, 
31, 32, 33, and 34) are shown in Table XVII. 
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TABLE XVII 



Attitudes Regarding Requests 


for Attendance 


at Conferences 




Released Tiine for 


Research, 


and 


Leaves 






Hale 


Female 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Is equal consideration given to 










r^equests to attend conventions? 


195 


19 


88 


24 




(917c) 


(97c) 


(787c) 


(217:) 


xicivc yuu. i eques cea reieaseu 












51 


178 


11 


111 


Was the request granted? 


37 




4 




Have you requested leave 


(73%) 




(367c) 












v/ithout payV 


34 


186 


19 


97 


Was the leave granted? 


33 




19 






(997c) 




(1007c) 





. 1 According to those responding, it appears that fequests to attend con- 

ventions are not felt to be honored equally for v7omen and r^n. 

Released time for research does not appear to be as available to v/omen as to 
men in as much as 737c, of the men requesting released time were granted it. Only 
36% of the women requesting released ti.me for research had it granted. It is im- 
portant to note , however , that the sample was very small. 

Leave without pay seems to be available upon requeist, none of the respondents 
having requested it without its being granted. 

All in all, in the area of research grants , leaves , and fringe benefits, women 
are guaranteed equal treatment where university policy has decreed uniformity. 

Salaries 

The Salary Equity Subcommittee examined the problem of salaries and reached 
several conclusions. The Hardav/a;/ Report (Ai^^pendix I, p. 27) shows that in 
1970-71 the average salary for v7oic:en faculty members was lower at each rank than 
that of men faculty members: 
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TABLE XVIII 
Average Salary by Rank and Sex for the 
^ 1970-71 Academic Year 

Men Women 





Number 


Average 
Salary 


Number 


Average 
Salary 


Difference 


Professor 


120 


$17,837 


13 


$17,086 


-$751 


Assoc. Professor 


158 


$14,203 


30 


$13,984 


-$219 


Asst. Professor 


217 


$11,600 


65 


$11,289 


-$311 


Instructor 


123 


$ 9,097 


95 


$ 8,788 


-$309 



Membcro o£ the cubcommittce studied the d;Lf f ereiicecj by comparing salary differ^ 
ences between faculty r^en and women in the canr^ departiuents who had received their 
doctorates vrithin t\7o years of each other and isolated 26 cases involving 17 de- 
partments in v/hich appreciable salary differences were noted. In IS cases, the male 
faculty member received the higher salary ; in 8 easeSj, the reverse was true. When 
Vice President Hardav/ay investigated the 26 cases of apparent salary discrepancies 
based on the one criterion, he reported that factors other than sex difference 
could have accounted for the differences in salary. Other factors to be considered 
V7ere such things as length of sGrvica at ISU, experience prior to joining the ISU 
faculty^ administrative duties, specialty of assignment and job market conditions 
within a discipline at the time of hiring. The Comjiiiasion believes that other 
factors such as the subjective judgment of department cha?lrmtin could also have 
accounted for the difference iii salary* 

The members of the subcommittee recommend that a similar study should be made 
into the possibility of salary discrepancies for men and women faculty members 
that have earned the M.S., 2-year or 3-year level of training. Data concerning 
the dates on v/hich faculty members received salary increments for additional 
training were not readily accessible in December, 1971, when the Subcommittee made 
its report to the full Commission, but it estimates that an add it ioiial two months 
would ba required to collect and analyze the data as this v/Quld Involve looking at 
approximately 400 personnel file follders. 

A comparison of the average 1970-71 salaries of male and female faculty 
members on a departmental basis and by rank shows that the following schools or 
departments have a considerable salary differential et each rank: School af 
Business, Department of Elementary Education, and the Department of English. 
In 43 ranks containing both men and women teaching in 23 units of the University, 
men make more than Xsromen in 26 ranks ($840 average), women more than men in 17 
ranks ($400 average) . The dif f erentials ' range from $6 to $2, 873, 7 over $1,000, 
4 over $2,000, 
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At this point it is important to emphasiz-o that close attention should be 
pnid t:o all aspects. of the salary situation since the statistics for the 1971-72 
acadeniic year shov; a deterioration of women's financial position. The average 
salaries in each group (cf. Table XVIII) except that of assistant professor showed 
losses from those of the preceding year, and in that rank the differential 
decreased about 20 percent but remained $243 less for women. 

TABLE XIX 

Average Salary by Rank and Sex 
for the 1971-72 Academic Year 

Men Women 





Number 


Average 
Salary 


Number 


Average 
Salary 


Difference 


Professor 


136 


$18,310 


16 


$17,529 


■-$781 


Assoc. Professor 


172 


14,742 


31 


14,408 


-$334 


Asst . Professor 


230 


12,066 


67 


11,823 


-$243 


Instructor 


103 


9,545 


88 


9,178 


-$367 



Part of the increase in differential bet\7een ""the salaries of men and women may 
result from the fact that salaries now increase by percentage but with no chance 
for catch-up except through merit pay. By normal process, the differentials 
will continue to grow over the years. 

Discussion of this fact, and the reaction to the questions on the faculty 
questiounarie about the salary schedule (517c. of the male respondents and .5 0% of the 
female respondents indicated that they did not feel that they had personally bene- 
fited from the shift from the set salary schedule to the merit pay system, com- 
pared with 42% of the men and 34% of the women who felt that they had; whereas only 
38% of the men and 29%. of the women felt that the present salar^^ system has been 
fairly and equitably administered) , made the Commission explore the frequently ^' 
expressed theory that the abandonment of the salary schedule may have been detri- 
mental to women. Of interest in this regard is to compare the salaries at Ball State 
a.nd Indiana State since Ball State b.as reta ined the salary schedule and thus forms 
a valid basis for comparison, particularly since-both schools were originally on 
set salary scales before the change in policy at Indiana State. ^ 

■ ■ ■ , . TABLE ;xx ; . - • ■ , • ■ ■ 

Average Salary by Rank and Sex at BSU and ISU • 
for the 1971-72 Academic Year 

Ball State Indiana State ; / 



Professor 

Assoc • Professor 

Asst. Professor 
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Men 


Women 


Difference 


Men 


Women 


Difference 


$18,813 


$18,980 


+$167 


$18,310 


$17,529 


-$781 


14,650 . 


14,990 


+$340 


1^,742. 


14,408 


-$334 


12,053 


12,459 


+$406 


12,066 


11,823 


\ ;,--$243 


9,083 


9,352 


+$269 


9,545 


9,197 


-$367 



Th- cUfferciices bet^/cen the avcrap.c salaries for men at Ball Static and those at 
Indiana State in 1971-72 are interes.tins but those for women are striking and 
even distressing. Women ^ s salaries at IBall. State nre s^-^ater than those 
Indiana State in every rank as shown by the differences in the averages: 



it 



Professor . . • • • • • • • • • $1,451 

Associate Professor ... • . . 582 

Assistant Professor . . ... . 636 

Instructor, . . . . 1-74 



■Of course, such variables as the length of time women remain in a' position^ 
affects salaries when the salary schedule is in effect, but it is doubtful that in ' 
every rank more of the v/omm at Ball State have beer there longer, than the women here. 
In fact', the Hardaway Report (Appendix 1/ p. 18, item 4) indicates that in each 
rank except for that of ins tructor , women have been employed at Indiana State for a 
longer period of time than have the men. It seems safe to say that the increasing 
gap betv/een the salaries of men and women here is at least partly due to the abandon 
ment of the salary schedule in favor of merit pay, particularly v/hen the /'merit" pay 
is partly tied to percentage and partly determined by male colleagues. 

""■^r- ^f^tlr^a™of fvfrS rais3 ' S^I dlf .'r£or.hL 1971-72 y.a. an, tha. ^ 
cexved slightly laiger avi^ra^^ hr^r- f m- females. Statlsti- 

at all>a„.s/th. average pe«o«ag^ 

cally this may bo true "'""r ^' . '^'^-I^"""- , ' „„„ tut it raises another 

„o„t can J^S^f ri f igfa^s row : at'wleraierase less than 

-l^'r J^SjTi h the ri£ eJenSfl ncSasing signifi^ at three, it neans 

'r^rhS'sllfrlef or^hrref^re^ ^^'u^^Z^^ ^^^'^^^^ Sap to 

: thHtiat^hft S"^^^^^ .ore inociuitahle than in previous years . 

TA.BLE: XXI , 

SALARY INCREASES FOR COOTINUING .. 
■ FACULTY' AT INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 1970-71 AND 1971-72 ■ • " 



Average Per Cent 

Hale Number Increase Increase 



Professors 

Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 
Instructors 

Total 



Female 



127 $943 5.391 

146 - 763 5.665 

170 624 5.403 

63 389 4.147 

5.369 



• Professors 16 ' $948 5.718 

prolessors^ 5.954 

Associate Professors 25 c; a59 

Assistant Professors 43 613 ^ 

Instructors 41 
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- Table XXII imkes sane autemp t to compare salary increases over a six-year period 
(the period since abandonment of the salary schedule) taking into consideration 
several variables that enter into salary determination, but the Ball State figures 
are hard to refute and iinposs ible to ignore. The comparisons are often between 
very few persons in each category, but even so, in ten categories the percent of 
salary increase was less. for women than that for men, but in only 5 categories was 
the percent more for women. In 7 categories v/omen had a lower level of training. 

IntGrpretation of Table }KII is very difficult since it deals only with averages 
for the various categories. Similar studies should be made on a departmental basis 
since it is at that level that most salary determinations are made. Ilov/ever, those 
making the studies should be given complete and free access to all salary figures 
to determine if and where inequities exist, so that if the present salary system 
is to remain in effect, the crucial areas can be identified and carefully watched 
e-ach year to see that the inequities do not persist. 



TABLE XXII 

COI-IPARISONS OF SALARY INCREASES 
BY RA^.'K, SEX, ANT) TR.VINING 
BETCEEN THE, 1965-66 ACiM)E!-IIC YEAR 
AND THE 197 1-72 ACADKIIC YEAR 



A cademic Category 



No, 



Salary Increase 
(Percent) 



Le vel of Training - 1971 (Fercen 
Ph .D 3 yr. 2 yr. Mag 



Chairmen: Professors 
Male 
Female 



12 
2 



59.6 
53.6 



100 
100 



Professors -(1965) ; no 
change in training- or 
assignment 

^ Hale 
Female 



43 
5 



57.1 
55.6 



95 
100 



2.5 



2.5 



Promoted from associate 
— : : to p ro f c s s o r ; - no - additional- 
training 

Male . 
■ ■. ■ Female 



28 
7 



62.1 
60.0 



96,4 

100 



3.6 
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Fromoted fron assistant to 
associate to professor; 
iio additional training 
Male ■ 
■ Female 



2 
1 



65.9 
74.7 



100 
100 



Associate professors (1965) 
no change in training 
; Male 
Female 



22 
2 



46.0 
39.5 



45 
50 



36 



Promoted from assistant to 
associate; no additional 
training 

. Male 
Female' 



29 
• 6 



56.8 
54.6 



75.8 13.8 6.9 
66.7 16.7 



Promoted from assistant to 
associate; additional 
training 

Male 
Female 



10 
10 



66.7 
66.1 



90 
90 



10 
10 



Associate professor ; 
increased tea ining 
Male 
Female 



2 
1 



53.3 
56.3 



i50 



50 
10.0 



Promoted from instructor tcx 
assistant professor to 
associate professor ; in- 
creased 'training 

Male 

Female 



4 
1 



79.8 
68.1 



100 
100 



Assistant professors (1965); 
no change in training 
Male 
: Female 



24 
11 



38.8 
44.4 



41.7 
18.2 



20.8 
45.5 



Promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor; no 
additional training 

• • Male 

Female ' • 



10 
6 



50.1 
44.8 



10 



50 



Promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor; addi- 
tional training 

- Male . 
" ; Female 



10 
6 



70 
59 



20 



40 
16.7 



40 
83.3 



36 



Assistant 
creased 



Professors; in- 
training 

Male 

Fetaale 



10 
3 



4S.4 
50.5 



10.0 
33.3 



70.0 
33.3 



20.0 
33.3 



Instructors (1965) ; no change 
in training 

Male 
Female 

Instructors; additional 
training 

• Male 
Female 



2 
1 



2 
2 



38.4 
44.6 



51.7 
50.0 



50 



50 



50 



Another problem that faced the Commission was a charge by the married faculty 
that there was 'a difference made betv7een married and single people on the faculty 
in terms of salary. VJhen there is no salary schedule, it seems that suspicion 
grov/s in direct ratio to the lack of knowledge about the salaries of one's colleagues, 
The follov7ing table shox^s that oi^ the basis o£ rank, sex, and marital status on the 
1970-71 salary list, married males top the list in every rank while the other four 
groups change positions in various ranks. 

TABLE XXIII 

Comparison of Salaries of Faculty in- 1970-71 
: ; On the Basis of Rank, Sex, and Marital Status 



Professors 

Married male 

Ma r r ied f ema].a (non -RJ ) 

Single female 

Single male 

Married female (Pi) 



Number 

110 
4 
8 
8 
1 



Average Salary 

$17,775 
17,300 
17,103 
17,028 
16,100 



Associate Professors 

Married male 
Married female (FW) 
Single female 
Married female (non-FW) 
Single male 

As sistant Professors 

Married male . 
Single male 
Single female 
Married female (non-Fl'J) 
Married Female (Fl-/) 



146 $14,232 

5 14,100 

18 13,999 

"7 .13,864 

12 13,852 



196 $11,609 

21 11,543 

37 11,530 

19 11,130 

9 10,905 




Instructor , . 

Married male 92 $9,205 

Single male 3,1 ^ - 8,906 

Married Female (ElO 15 8,823 

Married female (non-F^V) 47 8,778 

Single female 32 8,738 
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'Ad:n:Lt:l:o-dly , other facfcovs enter into consideration v?hen salary is reckoned, but 
such studies have value in that they show the women huddled at the lower part of 
their groupings, monopolizing ±he lower three spots in the two lower ranks. Surely 
their experience and training, plus education , cannot always be inferior to thos.e;, . 
of men. A similar study should be made of the 1971-72 salary schedule to see 
A'/hether this pattern persists. 

In the study of salaries, the Commission discarded the m atching used in the 
: Ha rdaway Report (Appendix I) • Not only the great number of men at the upper three 
ranks 5 which offered too much choice for an exact match for each woman-, but also 
the implied idea that the worst or most unfortunate of the men were equal to the 
best of the women in academic contribution made the technique unacceptable to the 
Commission as a whole. Comparison of women 's salaries with those of the men in 
their departments where salaries are determined seemed a more valid approach. 

In summary then, in the treatment of women at Indiana State, women fare best 
in terms of: fringe benefits, leaves > and research grants and much less well in 
terms of promotions ^ where they remain in rank longer than meii, of salaries, where 
they rank behind their male colleagues in every rank, on the average, and of 
short-term appointments, where they out-number the men, - . , 
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wofffiK' s contrieutiq;:-is to tke, university 

]Ia\Tf-ig exaip.iaeii the hiring practjiixres employed at Indo^iana State and then the 
t'rea tiT3en±:;:a:ccorded co v/omen faculty at rthe University once they arrive here, it 
remains ;SDr this study to exairaine the considerable and measurable contributions 
vomen mafee to the school. Properly, die contributions or lack of them figure in 
the kind JDif treatment women reiceive at :;the University, and certainly they always 
figure in:: the reasons given fo3-: such tr-eatment. The task of the Conimission is to 
examine vih'at some of\ those con1:x-ibutions are. 

Publications 

First of all, it has been implied that vjomen publish loss than men ana thus 
by implication do less to advance knov/ledge and spread the fame of Indiana State. 
Vice President Hardaway' s Report (Appendix I, pp* 13-14), basing its conclusions 
on the contents of the pamphlet entitled ^'Faculty Publications," showed in Table VII 
that '^86 percent of the publications reported by the faculty for the past five years 
were authored by male faculty members, vjhereas only 14 percent were prepared by 
women." No attempt was made to evaluate the signifirance or kind of publication. 
Again these figures are subject to scrutiny. 

In a careful study of the same pamphlet, '*ISU Faculty Publications," for 
1969-70 and 1970-71, the two most recent years recorded, the Commission found that 
faculty voinen in the combined upper two ranks (25 percent of the women compared 
with 50 percent of the men on the faculty who are ill those tv7o ranks) have 
statistically published more than their male colleagues, both in proportionate 
number of articles and proportionate number of women publishing. Publication, 
therefore, does not seem to be a convincing explanation for the difference in 
salaries and rates of promotion between men andwomen in the upper ranks.: 

Teaching Assignments and Work Load (Summer School) 

The Handbook lis ts teaching^ service., research, activities.^ preparation and 
experience the criteria and requia-ements for promotion. Th:ese az^e also the 
-criteria b^r ^isjiich contr3i)utionsi:::to ±he Uniiversity can be judged. The subcommittee 
s:s signed to study department andhruniversivt^r assignments and contributions approached 
iiii;e problem of teaching rassigime^ats and waark loads Srom severtal angles. The sub- 
eommittee and the entire Commission examined ithe ten-day reporit for nthe spring term" 

1971, tJsie final semester report of classies taughtt by each faxultytmember. The 
document iteilndes the number of students vj^rar class and time of: day 

•^ere offexrsa.. As these .mater iais vere stmSied, the .:subcoramittee noted that several 
^:&ctors sesmii to enter into the pro:cess of laetermining teaching load;,: :including 
these: 

(a) Number of preparations 

,(b) Number: of students per c5iass . ■ . 

(c) Other ;respons:i3>:ilities ol: faculty members 



TABLE XXIV 







Faculty Publications in 1969- 


1970 by Sex and Rank 








Men 






Women 




R.ank . 


No.. 


No.: of Pub- 
lications 


Ave. No. of 

Publications 
: Per Person 


No . 


No. of Pub- 
lications 


AVC » In O # O 

Publicatilo: 

ire I retrcSO- 


Prof. 


120 


59 


.4.9 


13 


4 


.30 


Asso. 


147 


90 


.61 


27 




1.11 


Asst. 


192 


46 


.23 


il 


_6 


.10 


TOTAL 


459 


195 


.42 


101 


40 




Rank 


No. 


No. of Men 

Publishing 


7o of Men 
Publishing 


• 

No _ 


No. of Women 
Publishing 


% of Women 

1^1 ill 1 T ti *i Tis' ty 
L U 1 JL o i I JL 111 


Prof. 


120 


28 


23% 


13 


4 


30% 


Asso. 


147 


42 


28% 


27 


9 


33S. 


Asst. 


192 


16 


87o 


61 


4 


6T 


TOTAL 


459 


86 


19% 


101 


17 


17% 






Faculty PuBli'catioiins in 1970- 


1971L by Sex and iRanfc 




Rank 


No. 


No. of Pub- 
lications 


Ave. No., of 

Publications 
Per Person 


No. 


No. uf iPub- 
li ca:;ti-ons 


Publicat^ioi 

rQ.L irei^SOI 


Prof. 


136 


87 


.64 


16 


10 


.62 


Asso. 


158 


134 


.83 


28 




1.03 


Asst. 


204 


36 


.17 


: 64 




.135 


TOTAL 


498 


257 


.52 : 


108 


49 


• *+-> 


Rank 


No . 


No. of Men 

Publishing 


% of Men 
Publishing 


No. 


:No. of Women 
Publishing 


7o of Women 

Pub 1 1 sli T n o 


Prof. 


136 


41 


30% 


16 


6 


37% 


Asso. 


158 


56 


35% 


28 


9 


32% . 




204 


25 


12% 


64 


s 


12% 


498 


122 


27% 


108 


23 


21% 
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Since it would be impossible to detemvine accurately the average teaching 
load for both men and v/omen from the ten-day report and since cxtensiive studies 
into teaching load are being co'nc&icted by various groups all over campus, the 
infoirmation included herein is tiki2 data collected from the sui^vey of faculty 
(Appendix II, items 17, 18, 19, and 20) and denotes faculty opinions only. 



TABLE XXV 



Attitudes Regarding Teaching 
Assignment and Work Load 



Teaching load is heavier 
than those of the oppo- 
site sex of equal x*ank .in 
department; ■ ^ 

Teaching load is heavier 
tihsiOi. those of opposite 
se^ in your school ox 
co3[-Iege 

Total assignea work load 
is Iheavier than those of • 
opjjgjsite sex of equal 
rajuflv in your department 



Yes; 



23 



24f 



36^ 



( 



ToiGaB. assigned work load 
Isjviiieavier than tho s e of 
opjitpsitG sex of equp.l rank A® 
ill your school or college (2S) 



Male 



No 



125 
(54%) 



159 
(707c) 



120 
(5370 



143 
(577o) 



Does Not 

Apply 



ai 

(3:67c) 



45 

(207c) 



6.9 



35 
(22%) 



Yes 



22 

(I87o) 



Z9 

(257o) 



24 
(207o) 



34 
(297o) 



Feniale 

Does; Not 
No Apply 



7® m 

(607.) cmQ 



68 20 
(58%) (Z7%) 



73 



67 



■71:,, 



0 



(57%) @S%) 



The opinion .of the facull^ronembers responding does :iH3:t indicate:;t£ft 
feel £-hei"e; is a significant dri^^rrence in the teaching loaidis betweeni-mESii and vomen: 
of Siieir departments . It does :;rappear that: som there is : aiffiif f erence 

in ftlie, teaching loads among i d epar.tments within their scho:Qdl:s or collegsE^:. A simi- 
lar opinion was xeflectedi-egarding total work load. 



A common practice at universities is to make teaching assignments :;;by rank 
when several faculty members are qualified to teach the same coui'se. iSSnce a 
high percentage of women hold low ranks, the subcommittee sought the opiinion of 
faculty members regarding their preferences for times to teach. The re-sponses 
are sho;^ in Tab le XXVI . 



In additition to the regular teaching load during the academic year, other 
teaching assignments are available. Summer school teaching assignments are made 
by: the Dean of :Suramer Sessions in cooperation with department chairmen. Through 
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yes 


no 


usually 


Stated course preferences 


78 


21 


123 


granted 


(347o) 


(10%) 


(55%) 


Stated hours granted 


47 


28 


142 




(22%) 


(13%) 


(65%) 



other^ll^jr °^\E>^'^'^^"^^d^Services and in cooperation with department chairnicn 
oLhei assignments are made. 

TABLE XXVI 
Preferences for Covirses and Hours 

Male , Female 

yes no usually 

50 13 46 
(45%) (13%): (42%) 

36 13 58 ' 

(34%)(12%a^ (54%) 

No significant a^S&rences were indicated betaveeu men and womeazrelative 
to preferences fc^r (courses taught and hours to teach these, courses.* 

* As one respondcvnt: indicated succinctly, having a home and children 
for v7hom she is totally .responsible, "I am willing to acceptt apparent 
aiscriniination foi:" necessary accommodation." 

J'^':''^],'^^^^^ 50 men and .x^ne woman, were on 

^/^^""^^^^^^^^^^ extenision teaching and 55 persons, 5^. men and one 

th: Tq?? 7V f c^'"^ tfe second semes tel.. During , the first semes ter ■ 

Sv'otl J school^e^r,^ 5/ ^persons, 55 men and 2..women, were oa-the extension 
^s^lritn^^ to travel off: campus; accept these 

assxgnments, the , lack.of vomen::involved.:may indicate that women havemot requested 
or have refused exten-sion teaching. ^ 

^±^^ ■^.''7'''-^^^^ ^taff for 1971-72 provided throughist ended Ser- 

vice, includes 46 men and 5 T^omen. These assignments are made by department 
chairmen; therefore. Extended Services could not provide tnformatiomrrelative to 
the percentage of women seeking assignments and those receiving asisignments. / 

^ Table XXVII denotes the attitudes of men and women faculty members regarding 
availability of extension classes and! summer school teaching to women. 

Men and women both; seem to think that summer school assignments are available 
v;hen^ requested. According to the questionnaire results, they share the same 
opinions in regard to teaching extension classes.^ . 
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nrovJc^bv h J ol school teaching was pursued even further. Infomintion 
.pxovided by the Office of the Dean o£ Sunder ' Sessions indicates that during the 
5 3 houTs". t'^'V ^-"Sht a total of 1,963 hours for an average of 

fn fvera^o ^ ^^s:s^o:^, 52 w^^Bcn taught a total of 258 hours' for 
an a ve a, age Of q^^96 hours, per wc^Qau. 

Hieifcrs did not employ any women • 
sS if n£S ■^--^^-i- ----n indicated desire L teach sunder 

school or pexfc^aps assigninents w£ffiE msd.^^^^^^^^^ a basis of academic rank and years of 

tevrer opportunait-Ees for summer schcjssl teaching. 

During; the: second .-^uminer teriT,,; 3 of 1/497. 5 hours for an 

average of 4.1 ihraurs per man while 52;mQmen taught a total of 272 hours for an 
average of 4.:27^fe woman. Siis;:departmen;ts which have women faculty members 

did not employ 1^^^ 

As a.:par± sjif: its investigat&mr^fi^^^^ incuiabent upon the Commission to point 
out that thfi HsaiEaacy: schedule ^^^^^^ to number of hours 

tai^ht. ;Sinc:e: .|fe. average, nuOT^ men: the first summer term 

{t>-^ii) was owsrrsii^ a large nui«i£T ro;f n:am had maximum as : 
maximum pay-z&rsummer , 15% oif:;itteaTniual saraj^. The 4. 96 average for: women 
indicates :tfealrsstoe were lik^^ of 314% or less . During the second' 

summer sesFsiom^en: women averaged ^omen seem to 

have had a slig&t: advantage althoug^^ 

hours were. Mkely to be teaching :houixs,„ . not: administrative ones . This fact might 
balance ou:t the w<omen's seeming adxsiiitage in the-isecond summer session. 

Other .Teaiciiing' Assignments • 

Men Women 

doesn't -doesn't 

no apply yes no apply 

Are summer school teaching 

assignments as available 129 12 83 66 23 30 

to women: as men?: (38%) (5%) : (37%) (55%) (19%) (26%) - ; 

Are extension classes as : ^ v 

available to women as 96 11 111 39 " 13 61 

J"^"' V (44%) ; (5%> (51%) : (35%) (12%) (53%) : 
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Tims far we have dealt with those v;omcn wJmo actual lly tnught in suuinier, but 
t]t£?- proi>l-?.m of obtaining suimer school ass i:g:iraeBi£:3~ was also of interest. Tlie follow 
iug data v/ere obtained by the subcorninittee on siailisinr^ equity as part of its study:, 



TABLE XXVUX. 



Data Pertaining: 


to Faculty Not 'aieH.cIS Sunimer-, 1971 








Female 


3E^gular full -'time faculty 
IBBgular Lab-School faculty 


m 


118 
34 


Total 




152 


No summer assignment 


3i3 


52. 



To determine the reason for the large of women not teaching during 
the summer, 1971, the subcommittee circulai^^: questionnaire to all 

those who did not teach: . 

Were, you offered the opportunity to te:s£& d^he summer of 1971? 
Yes ; • No 

Tf yes ^ please indicate why you chose ini^ 

If no, please respond to: • 
Would you have accepted the opportunity g^ES^ ■ 

Yes No 

If no, please Indicate your reason. 

: The tabulated results of the questionnai^n^in^y be found in Appendix VII» 

Even though the fact that most women on the faculty ar lowei: ranks , 

militates against their receiving first choice o£ ass ignment in many departments, 
the pverall situation is one that needs con±£njQiife^. at tent ion ^ b deans to see 

that decisions are not made on the basis of±s:^:::3S!iife on experience, train- 

irrg:^-. ^and -ability.:"' ■ 

Women on Committees : 

; ySince the Faculty: S Standing Committees of the Faculty Senate, and 

the University Committees are/ the "firs t echelon s::4&:r conducting matters -pertaining ; 
to ^Faculty bus iness and for dealing with vario.us^^ministrative policies , procedures 
and problems relating to var ied ^ac tivities , prcrgsasns , and services of the University 
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involvement of faculty women on these committees is an important issue. 

• The 40 members of the Senate are divided among the various schools and 
colleges on the basis of numbers of faculty in each. Each school and college 
elects its o\m Senate members by secret ballot. The membership of cacli nev/ 
Senate elects the Executive CoirEmittee, made up of three officers of the Senate plus 
six additionar memoers, and a Parliamentarian. In 1970-71, 8 of *;he 40 members of ■ 
the Senate were v7omen, and one v/oman served on the Executive Committee. In 1971-72, 
10 of the 40 members of the Senate were women, and tv/o V7omen served on the Executive 
Committee, The elected Sena te for 1972-73 has 11 women among the 40 members , and 
D^o women have been tentatively selected for the Executive Comriiittee subject to the 
approval of the Senate in the- fall of 1972, one of the Women to serve as Vice CIt?iir- 
man of the Senate, Although tV7o other women have served as Vice Chairmen of faculty 
government during the past 10 years., no woman has served as chairman of the governing 
bod^^ of the faculty. 

Faculty members indicate a preference for their committee assignments each 
year through a survey conducted by the Executive Committee of the Faculty Senate. 
The Committee on Committees of the Faculty Senate appoints from those submitting 
requests the members of the Standing Committees of the Senate and nominatesiiames 
to the President for his incorporation of those he wishes into the membership of 
the University Committees which are appointed by the administration. 

In 1970, of the 72 faculty members appointed to Standing Committees of the 
Senate, 13, or IS^^v/ere v/omen. In 1971, 12, or 16.7%5 of the regular members 
were v/omen. Although the figures are not available for the number of women who 
applied for membersliip on faculty committees in 1970, in 1971, of the 207 faculty 
members v/ho applied for membership oh comjnittees, 40 were women. The 12 appointed 
to Standing Comanittees thus represent 30% of those v/ho requested committee member- 
ship. The 60 men appointed to Standing Committees v/ere chosen from the 157 men 
who requested assignment, thus const ituting 36 .57o* /Taking into account the number 
of variables governing the selections, such as balancing eonmnittees between schools, 
including 'three Senate members on each committee, keeping some holdovers to assur'e 
continuity of action on the committees, to say nothing of considering the abilities 
of the applicants, the.percentages are not far off. 

Membership on University Committees is more difficult to judge, but the percent- 
ages of membership there seem to reflect the same patterns as those of the Standing 
Committees, at least through 1970 (Appendix I, pV 8) . On the surface, it would 
seem that since approximately 170 members of the University Committees included about 
18% women, .compare with 1970-71 when 43 women (18%) and; 199 men (82%) were appointed 
to University and Faculty commit tees , including administrators , one comes to the 
following conclusion if he lumps all the requests together : 75%, of the men request- 
ing an ail-univers ity committee assignment received an assignment during the academic 
year of 197 1-72 while 58% of the women who requested an ass ignment received one . 
Such a conclusion would be misleading, however, for the Committee on Committee's is 
authorized to nominate a total of 46 members for/ only 10 of the 16 University Com- 
mittees: Ad'""issions and Academic Standardsy Athletic , Greek Affairs , Human Relations 
Parking and Traffic, Registration, Scholarship, Social Affairs , Student Housing, 
and Student Organiza t ions • ■ It is not author i zed to nominate faculty members to 
the following committees : Computer Advisory Committee, Library^ Student^^P^ , 
tiohs, Sycamore^ Showcase, All-University Court of Appeals, and the Convocations 
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Connnit tec. Three of those coinmittees oyer which the Conunittce on Coiruii tttees has 
no nomiiViting powers had no women in 1971-72 (CompuLai" Aclvlfi)0ivv (iiNMiirsil 1 t i^'^^ ill liithlf^lVJ}^ 
Coinniittee, and Student Publications) 3 nor did tv;o otticr Uiiivt^i'!^ lliy Cdiffiiiii: [^^ * 
(Athletic Conunittee and Parking- and Traffic) . ' Only one appointed Standing Com- 
mittee o£ the Senate had no women in 197 1-72 (Economic Benefits Committee). One 
conclusion that may be drawn from this is tliat the Faculty-appointed conunit tees have 
better overall representation by women than those appointed by the Administration. 

For the first time, the work sheets of the Committee on Committees have been 
made available to the Commission for the 1972-73 school year so that some conclusions 
may be drav7n concerning which people reques ted what assignments so that after all 
committees are named in September, it v/ill be possible to draw : fur ther cone lusions 
about hov7 many women applied, for what committees they applied, and whether or not 
they received the assignments requested so that comparisons can be drn^sm between 
the roles actively sought and obtained in Faculty Government by both men and v/omen. 
According to the tentative assignments made to Standing Comjuittees f or 1972-73 ^ 
14 v/oraen of 46 requesting assignments have been appointed by the Committee on Com- 
mittees compared with 58 of 149 men. It will be of interest to see how this com- . 
pares with the University Committee assignments x^7hen they are made. 

During the past year no women were elected chairmen at the organisational 
meetings of the Standing Committees, and only one on university con^imit tees, the 
Social Affairs Commitcees, A continuing study of the ro]e of women on coimiiittees 
that function on a univers ity-v^ide level should be made . 

One woman made the following observation of the role women often seem to have 
to play : 

Since coming to Indiana State Univers ity in June 1960, I have: asked to 
be on conmiittees each year . I have served (and for two years only) on. 
one all-campus commit tee--Faculty Affairs. Apparently , one talent has ; , , 
been recognized--that. of hostess. For I have either chaired or been 
, responsible for refreshments and decorations for six faculty re tire- 
ment teas and one Pres idential re tirement dinner in these eleven year. 

It is not surprising to find that no faculty member named the ■ Social Affairs Com- 
mittee his or her fist choice in 1972. Such duty is onerous and often without 
recognition or lasting appreciation. 

In summary, one can only say that women are included in the committee s tructure 
but in general no t in power positions , although impact on committees is as difficult : 
to gauge as efficiency and strength in* any human relationships . We ca say that 
women have a wider membership on faculty-appointed coinmittees than they do on ad- 
minis tration-appointed ones . i. Other: than that, we can only say that although how ; 
much they actually contribute is impossible to: measure, they are there: and thus 
they have voice ;if not the power of chairing committees . Too frequently they serve 
as secretaries to the committees perhaps, but even there they have ; impact as being ' 
the means by v/hich committee action is permanently recorded. 

Administrative Respons ibilities 

In determining adminis trative res pons ibilities of faculty women, the following . 
leadership roles were examined : : .all those administrators holding academic rank. ; 
Although 23% of the total faculty are women, no woman holds a position higher than: 



dean. Although , dc par fctncnlv chairmen at Indiana State are regarded as faculty rather 
than as administrators , they have also been included since they serve as the links' 
betv/een the faculty and administration and thus hold positions of some poweir on 
the carapus. Table XXIX 5lx)V7S tie distribution of v/onien through the administration: . 

:TABI^ XXIX 



Number and Percentage 


of Male and 


Female 


Adm in i s t r a t or s 








Male 


Female 




Total 




number 


percent 


number percent 


Total 


President 


1 


100 


0 


0 


1 


Assistant to President 


• 1" 


100 


0 


0 


1 


Vice Presidents 




100 


0 


0 


5 


Assistant Vice Presideiits 


4 


100 


0 


0 


4 


Associate to Vice President 


2 


100 


0 


0 


2 


Deans 


: '9 


82 


2 


18 


11 


Assistant and Associate Deans 


8 


89 


1 


11 


9 


Center Directors 


19 


100 




0 


19 


Department Chairmen 


■'';4l ^. 


95.4 


■ ■2- 


4.6 
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Although some administrative posts held by men have been overlooked if the Peterson- 
AAUP report; is correc t in lis ting a: total of 73 faculty-administra tive pos itions ^ 
on both campuses of Indiana State^^ compared vith 54 at ; Ball State, the above demon-^ 
strates most eloquently the paucity of women in positions of joint faculty-admini- 
strative responsibility . 

■ Table XXX^diselpses the attitudes of faculty re for admiili 

strativer positions : for x^omen as de termined ' from questions 2.8 and 29 on the 
faculty survey. 

Attitudes Regardiiig Administrative Responsibilities 



Male 



Assuming they are sought , are 
adminis trative' respons ibilities 
as readily available to women 
as men- in your department 

In your school or college 



es 



does not 
no apply 



117 21 85 
(52%) (9%) (39%) 



108 55 48 
(51%) (26%) (23%) 



Female 

does not 
yes no apply 



47 33 38 
(40%) (28%) (32%) 



18 



72 



19 



(17%) (66%) (17%) 
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It is the opinion of bot:h men and. woiiicn respondents that administrative re- 
sponsibility at tlie college level seems to be significantly Ici^c available to 
v/omcn than at the department level. Only 9% of tlie :non felt that thc.^o. as5;ignmcnfs 
were not available at the department level while 26% felt that they were not avail- 
able at the college level. T\-7enty-seven percent (27%) of the v/omcn felt that these 
assignments were not available at the department level; however, the percentage 
increased to 66% who felt that administrative responsibilities were not available 
at the college level. We do not know how many would have felt that adminis ti-ative 
responsibilities were available on the university level in the small number that 
they actually are. 

During the past year t^^o women have left faculty-administrative posts .at 
Indiana State University, leaving women with fewer administrative positions than 
they have had in several years: 

Dean of the School of Nursing 
Dean of Summer * Sessions and Academic Services 
Assistant Dean, School- of Graduate Studies 
Assistant to the Director, Academic Enrichment 
and Learning Skills Center 

One of. the positions. Director of the Academic Enriclixnent and Learning 
Skills Center, has been left vacant and a man designated as the Acting Director 
until the position is filled. The woman who was Assistant to the Director was 
passed over and is now apparently Assistant to the Acting Director. 



An Ass istant Vice President of Academic Affairs was hired during the year. 
According to the records. 21 individuals applied for the position, tv/o of them 
women. A man v/as hired from outside the Univers ity to fill the position* 

An Assistant Dean of the School of HPER vjas sought. Although one v7oman 
applied, a man was hired, one from within the school* . 

A Director of Extended Services is currently being sought. At last report 53 
. applicants, including t^-7o women are under consideration. 

Last January, 132 people had applied for the position of Dean of the College 
of Arts and '^k iences . Among the 63 people who were ncminated and consequently in- 
vited by the ;'vxrunittee to apply v/as one woman.. She declined to apply although one 
woman applicant was among those who requested to be considered for the position.. A 
man from outside the Univers ity was hired . 

: : One st^riking fact is that few women apply for administrative posts at Indiana 
■State. During a two-year search for a chairman for the English Department, no 
. women aslced , or agreed , to s tand as Candida tes f or the pos it ion. Several reasons 
, could account for this situation. Some; women haye no taste for administration; 
s ome women have that tas te for it but no chance to try; out : their adminis trative 
abilities ; exper ience teaches tha t women seldom have / a rea 1 hope of success in; : 
their candidacies and even the rare chance to. serve' as an assistant seldom leads 
,/ ',td' a,; chance for appointment to^ ^he higher posts should they become vacant. There.; J 
I' is great ^reluctance to: appoin': a woman to ; a pos ition where^ s 

a, cultural attitude that is mos t« pervasive. " Xhe.i record of women in adminis treitive 
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prnsitions at Indiana Sl:ato is zood in pcrfornKince and bad In chances, to achieve 
thoGG positions. It is no surprise to find that the two department chainiien among 
43 actinf; and permanent chaimien ch.air the departments of Home Economics and Women* s 
Physical Education. 

Since not even full professorships are offered to women from outside the school, 
it is even less likely that important administrative posts would be offered to 
women from outside the school if there are men in competition for the positions. 
Add to that the fact that v/omen v/ithin the university have not been trained up 
throvigh administrative posts including departmental chairmanships to aspire to 
administration, and the picture which emerges is grim for v/omen. Surely a serious 
study should be undertaken to define the role and philosopliy of v/omen in admini- 
stration at Indiana State, a study that is outside the specific charge given to 
this Commission. 

Recognition of Women Faculty on the Local, State , and National Levels 

Although the Commission did not attempt to make an exhaustive study of the 
honors and offices faculty women have attained, even a superficial look refutes 
any accusation that they ar'e not civic-minded and professionally adept. At least 
20 V7omen are members of Delta Kappa Gamma, a national invitational society of master 
women teachers. Six women have b^^en awarded Caleb Mills Av;ards at Indiana State, 
the 30% exceeding the percentage of women on the faculty, A faculty woman .has 
served as president of the University Club, and v;omen have held nearly all the 
offices in the local chapter of AAUP from president on dovm v/ithin the pa.st five 
years. Faculty women serve on all the Boards of the United Fund Agenc ies , and 
AAL'\'7 depends on Indiana State for much of its membership. Women have pursued post- 
doctoral V7ork and many have studied at prestigious foreign universities. Community 
service, ranging from Big Brother-Big Sisirer support. Muscular Dystrophy drives, 
VJomen's S^nnphony Society, cancer fund drives, heart fund drives^ and fund* drives 
for Day Care Centers to Community Theater are a natural part of the lives of faculty 
women. A faculty v/oman managed the Olympics for Handicapped Children in Terre Haute 
during recent years, and the role of Indiana State in women ' s : gymnast ies and Olympics 
tryouts is most impressive. Who's Who of A merican Women alv/ays carries entries for 
some Indiana State v7omen. A faculty woman was designated a Distinguished Alumna of 
Ball State ; another attended the White House Conference on Aging. Consumer's Union 
work, national office in the Music Educators; National Conference, church work, mem- 
bership on the Executive Council of the Indiana University Alumni Board, an inter- 
nationally respected book on the harp, chairmanship of the. Academic Program Develop- 
ment and Utilization for the state telecomiriunication netV/ork, vice president of 
the State University Telecommunications Coordinating Council, numerous publications 
ranging from a bibliography of Qhildren's literature to a history of the theater in 
. Charles ton. South Carolina, membership in Hii Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi, Fulbright 
Scholars and Fellov7S , recipients of . AAU\'7 fellov7ships , and service on countless de- 
partmental commit tees , college commit tees , and univers ity committees are but some 
of. the indieatiovrs of the activity of faculty v.Tomen. 

■A list of memberships in professional organizations would fill pages of this 
report, and a report, on the travel and outside interests of faculty women would r 
surely impress those v/ho are: inclined to be critical of women as serious profes- 
sionals on the academic scene • The many contributions of faculty women to Indiana 
State are beyond question and deserving of pride and recognition from the institu- 
tion. 
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FACULl'Y WOMEK MMRIED TO EMPLOYEES OF THE WUVLllSITY • 

Nearly one-fifth of the women on the Indiana State University faculty are 
wives of men also employed by the University. Although the long-standing rule on 
nepotism ruling out the cmplo>T7ient of husbands and vjives in the same acadtimic unit 
except in the direct line of authority has been rescinded and v;ill be removed from 
the Handbook, these women face special problems that the Conuiiission sought to de- 
fine. The subcommittee assigned this task submitted the following report: 

During the 1970--71 school year there were 35 husband and wife pairs 
employe:' by the University. This number v/as reduced to 31 pairs 
during the 1971-72 aci^deinic year. Since each person is employed 
as an individual to make a contribution in a specif ic area , it had 
been indicated to the Commission that this was not always the basis 
on which decisions regarding salary increases, promotions and tenure 
were made, .Therefore, each husband and V7ife v^as asked to respond to 
the following statement: 

Since both' j^ou and your spouse are employed by the 
University, do you feel that tliis has been detri- 
mental to either you or your spouse in any way? 
If the answer is. yes, please indicate areas of 
concern. 

Replies vzere received from 43 of the 62 people in this classification. 
Of these, 25 (12 V7omen, 13 men) indicated that they did not feel it had 
been detrimental for either themselves or their spouses. 

Eighteen respondents (10 women, 8 men) state incidents in which they 
felt at least one person of the couple had experienced discrimination; 
nine people (4 men, 5 women) indicated lov;er than average increases 
in salaries. Other complaints concerned summer school teaching, tenure, 
promotions , re -hiring of one-year appointees, number of course prep- 
arations, and number of teaching hours. • 

The Commission report has already dealt with the comparisons of salaries between 
Faculty Wives and other groupings in the University and found that they frequently 
are lov/er than the average, for wha^^ver reason. The problem of summer school, which 
one wife indicated had been denied her because one salary to a family was considered 
enough by her department chairman, although discussed, did not focus directly on this 
particular group of women. In matters of promotions, it is interesting to note that 
in the three cases in v;hich the wife outraiV the husband, problems peculiar to their 
situations have developed. In one case, both man and wife were hired at the same 
time, and although the wife was given a higher rank because of experience and date 
of her degree, both were given the same salaries. In another case, rank was estab-- 
lished before marriage ; and in the third , a more advanced degree held by a wife was 
the determining factor. Whether there has been an attempt on the part of hiring 
of ficials; to maintain what they consider to be a "proper" order v/ould be difficult 

:;:tO-;-prOVe.'" _ . ■■ • 

; Some wives deplored a tendency of administrators to feel that family and home ■■" 
, responsibilities v;ere inevitably deterrents to scholarship and professiomtlism. 
^^-me-commented that as part of a ; ''package deal" they v/ere subject to lower raises ' 
g[^(^"d slower promo t ions ' than their more mobile colleagues . 
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In terms of tenure, it is of interest that approximately half of the wives are 
tenured, several at the Laboratory School. Surely this is counterbalanced by the ^ 
•number of v^ivcs , however, who hold one-year appointments. 

Such concerns* warrant attention on the part of the administration, if only for 
the sake of morale and certainly to see v;hether or not such feelings and fears have 
basis in fact. 
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CONCLUSION 



For all tlie statistics contained in the preceding study, some tilings were 
not revealed that need coniniont. For example, there are tr-zo black women on the 
teaching staff although the student baly contaii-is many black Av^ornen • Nothing has been 
said about the relative number of r.^n and v/onien granted graduate assis tantships , and 
much more needs to be done to understand the special problems of those people who 
hold part-time and one-year appo in tr.:en ts . Enough j however, has been shovni about 
the status of faculty women to indicate that there is^ evidence of some sex discrimi- 
nation. 

The fact tliatj in terms of percentages , Indiana State is comparable to the 
national averages is no reason for complacency . Much needs to be done in terms of 
salary equalization, in terms of hiring, in speeding up promotions, in encouraging 
women to seek faculty-administrative positions, and in providing redress for women 
when they are victimized because of their sex. Women should be given equal pro- 
fessional opportunities with men^ being judged on their performace and abilities, . 
iiot on their seK. Avowed good intentions on the part of administrators are not 
enough; as this s tudy has sho^m the actions belie the intent if the record is correct. 

As part of its attempt to examine the status of faculty women at Indiana State 
University, the Commission found recurrent comparisons with conditions at Ball 
State University, By almost every measurable s tandard the women at Ball State 
seemed to be in s tronger^, more advantageous positions : numbers of women in each 
rank, average?, salaries of women in each rank, and numbers of v/omen in faculty-admini- 
strative positions (7 women comprise 13% of Ball Staters total faculty-administra- 
tive positions compared with the 4 v/omen who fill 5.57a of the total faculty-admini- 
strative positions at Indiana State), It was not part of the charge to this Com- 
mission to isolate and analyze the reasons for these partlgular discrepancies, but 
this study has provided a picture of the status of faculty women at Indiana State 
that may allow some ( f the possible reasons to be deduced. 

An examination of the hiring practices at Indiana State, as revealed through 
faculty attitudes and the statements of departm^ent chairmen, indicated no determined 
efforts being made to recruit capable , highly trained women, even though a compari- 
son of the percentages of women in the various departments with the availability of 
qualified women as reflected in national statistics for degrees conferred during 
the past twelve years shows that such women are being trained. The departments of 
art, philosophy, history, chemistry, physics, and psychology have no women at all, 
and several others have only a minimal number , even though: women are available. 
These facts coupled with: women's almost non-existent chances for being hired in at 
the highest ranks at Indiana State offer little encouragement for the present 
picture^s changing without the administration's active interces^s 

Once- employed , women at Indiana State face other problems .The Commission • 
explored on both the faculty and administrative levels , the attitudes toward evalu-* 

■ at ion of "service* ■ credit ^ the ease or difficulty of attaining -tenure, the allega- 
tions that women remain in rank longer than men, finding. them to be borne out by 

■ the statis tics , andf the promotion statistics V7hich showed that in the upper two 

O j:;:th(2i percentage of successful applicants • for promotion v;as higher for men than 
EHjCpmen, ilhe : Goinniission on on the dif f iculties encountered by the ::maiiy;; 
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vronicn who served on one-year . appointments . A close examination o£ the availability 
of university research gmnts, leaves, and fringe benefits to women showed no evi- 
dence of discriminatory practices, but in terms of salaries, v/omen have fallen be- 
hind men, v/hethcr because of abandonment of the salary schedule or for other reasons 
that the Comnission sought to discover, -examining every rank in every department 
where men and v^omen held equal positions. In the 26 comparisons where men held 
higher salaries, the average difference was $840; in the 17 comparisons where women 
received higher salaries, in 1970-71 the average difference was $400. Salary in- 
equities, quite possibly attributable to sex discr jjiiinaiion , are borne ovt in the 
study. The Commission also explored the possibility that marital state as well 
as sex might make a difference in salaries and found that in every rank the married 
male leads the salary parade. 

To v/eigh the contributions to the University made by v/omen faculty, the Com- 
mission examined the publication records of both men and women for the past two 
years 5 checked the availability and amount of summer school teaching for V7omon^, 
weighed the attitudes of the faculty toward teaching assignments, discussed the 
role of women in faculty government and in the committee structure of the University, 
pointed out the paucity of female participation in the administrative hierarchy 
of the school, and made a cursory examination of the professional recognition of 
all kinds won by faculty women. 

Faculty women married to employees of the University face problems peculiar 
to them, and so the •Commission at tempted by means of a questionnaire to identify 
the chief sources of difficulty for this special group. 

During the course of the whole study, one salient fact kept intruding: during 
the 16 months from the tme of the establishment of the Comm.ission to July, 1972, 
faculty vjomen have lost ground on every front. They are fewer in number; the salary 
differentials bet^s^een men and women have gro\m larger in every rank but one (the 
decrease of deficit there was only 207;) ; the number of women holding faculty- 
administrative positions decreased from six to four, or 33%; the percentage of 
promotions for women decreased even though two women sat on the nine-member 
all-university promotions committee; and x-zomen even lost the Faculty Women's 
Lounge in the Union Building, being neither consulted about nor notified of the 
decision. All of these things happened during a year when emphasis was presum- 
ably being placed on improving the status of faculty women, or at least such V7as 
the promise contained In the President's State of the Univers ity address in May, 
1971, In a time when the economic situation is worsening and enrollments are 
dropping, faculty women at Indiana State University are likely to be even greater 
losers unless the central authority of the administration and- the affirmative 
action groups on campus exercise great care to alter matters and bring the Uni- 
versity into compliance V7ith the guidelines established by HEt^, 

As with other instances in the operation- of the University, the matter of the ^ 
Faculty Women /s Lounge was settled when it v/as called to the personal attention 
: of President Rankin, but matters of general sex disci: iminat ion on; campus should 
not and cannot have to rely on the unflagging good will of one person and be re- 
solved as, individual: ins tances. Departmental chairmen should serve as the first 
line of .aoiisc lent ious opposition to any kind of discrimination within their depart- 
ments, and they should be able to find aversion to discrimination and support for ; 
their battles against it at every level between them and the President of the 
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University. Constant vigilance, genuine concern, open-niindcdness , objectivity, 
and fairness arc necessary on the part of everyone if the University is to operate 
in good faith and v7ithout prejudice. Uoir.cn^s concern with equal ri^jlits is not a 
fad and v;ill not subside^or '^go-away" if given ' enough time. The battle betvrcGn , 
the sexes v/ill, give way only before the mutual battle for excellence. MoTen ask 
for. deeds, not vrords. 



